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, of French and foreign. 

; intends making Remenyi wilLsoon return to London after an absence 
and Canada next 0 f twelve years. ' -~i 

Saint Saens is engaged in revising Gluck’s “ Orpheus” 
e Harlem Opera from the original. 

der Gustav Hin- Dr. von Btjlow may take the Berlin Philharmonic 
:s Weber’s “ Syl- Orchestra to London next season. 

Bernard Stavenhagen has been appointed Court 
New York con P^ an i st to tbe Emperor of Germany, 
iumph at a recen t Mr. Henschel’s next London season of symphony 
re several of his concerts will begin on November 20th. 

Yogi., the tenor, will celebrate the 25th anniversary 
of his d6but as singer on November 5th. 

jn ^publ^shed^ 0 It A new opera by Johann Strauss, “ Knight Pazman,” 
■itical and histori- be performed at the Vienna opera next winter. 

— Mme. Teresa Cakreno is engaged to play at one of 
. . the first Berlin Philharmonic concerts next winter. 

August 26th. A The tenor Ravelli wiH sing at the Berlin opera during 
added to September. In October he is engaged for Holland. 

Mr. Thomas Goddard, the father of Mme. Arabella 
Goddard, the pianist, died in London at the age of 98 
years. 

Mme. Patti recently organized a benefit concert in 
Wales in aid of local charities, and realized the sum of 
$5000. - 

Gounod is writing a new Mass. He intends settirg 
to music a libretto founded on one of Alfred De Musset’s 
poetical works. 

London is to have a season of Italian opera at popular 
prices. It will open at Covent Garden on October 18th, 
and will last six weeks. 

The anniversary of Liszt’s death was commemorated .. 
at the Vienna Opera House by a perf rmance of the 
master’ 8 ‘ ‘ St. Elizabeth. ” 

Saint Saens has presented his art-collection to the 
city of Dieppe. It has been preserved in a house that 
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(Entered at fkOat&M* Pott Clpcs as iJeaom&vkm Matter.) The one hundredth night of the Strauss season at 

___ . _ ;. Madison. Square Garden occurred on 

—--— new ballet, “ The Birth of the Waltz,” was 

The management of the journal during the absence programme, and choruses by one hundred and fifty 
_ „ t. ■ ' ,. -r, , . . j . voices contributed the spice of variety to the programme, 

of Mr. Presser on his European trip, will be placed m ■ * J 

the hands of Charles W. Landon. He has been a regu- Mr. Julius Klauser, of Milwaukee,, has just issued 
lar contributor to The Etude for a number of years, bis book entitled “The Septonateand the Centralization 

xr ... , t _of the Tonal System.” Although scientific, the work is 

He will have exclusive control of the journal for the popnlar enou / h to adapt itself to the general public as 

months of July, August and September. The- regular we u. 
editors will continue their work in the same manner. 

The contributor. .ndcorre.po.dent, will, we hope, con- TKM .pendgT 

tinae to. send in during the summer months matter tor g U mnier i*i Germany. He returns in the fall to his home 
the journal. in America. He expects to produce his new opera while 

Mr, Landon’s work will be that which has heretofore abroad. 

been done personally by Mr. Presser, viz., the revising The foupth season of the New York concerts of the 
and.accepting of manuscripts for the journal. Boston Symphony Orchestra, Arthur Nikisch, conductor, 
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THE ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OP 
MUSICAL STUDY AlfiOAD, - 


BY W. S. B. MATBBW8. 


I HA'i e been a :• ed er an ; ovei again t< e*fees my 
mind upon the general question' of the. advisability: of 
i mericai students pursuing i part of their studies abroad 
—meaning thereby in Europe. 1" do this just now with 
right good will, because -it is a question not wholly upon;: 
one side, having both_ad vantages and disadvantages so 
even y balai ced as t > i mke it a 1 ffi nit mattei to saj 
which; side should have the verdict- v 

is Ame '..i tea her, I have no sympathj vith the 


disposition of many to send pupils to Europe for “ com¬ 



pleting ’ ’ their study—in the sense of our keeping here 
preparatory schools. I do not keep a preparatory school, 
nor do I like to see any other reputable American do so. 
Nor would I value the verdict of a foreign conservatory 
that such and such pupils'had been sent there “well 
prepared.” I am not “ preparing” pupils; I seek to 
finish them. In other words, I prepare them to take 
care of themselves. Why not? 

Nor do I recognize superiority in European teachers 
of pianoforte over those of this country. On the cont 
trary, we have here all sorts of teachers. Among them 
are some who represent everything that Europe has to 
give a musician ; men of ability and real solidity. In 
short, artists of a high character. Teachers like Sher¬ 
wood, Liebling, Faelten, Baermann, Lang, Perry, Orth, 
Mason, Parsons, Back, Eddy, Bowman, Foote, Mc¬ 
Dowell, do not need European indorsement. They are 
first-class artists, independent and intelligent. What 
teaching can do for students, they know as surely and as 
masterly as any one in Europe. These men are above 
the usual level of the celebrated teachers into whose 
classes American teachers can come in Europe. Only 
Moszkowski, ‘Leschetitzky and Scharwenka are to be 
mentioned as belonging in the same high class. 

I go farther, and claim that American teaching is often 
better than the best foreign. It is more independent, 
less hampered by tradition and more progressive. In 
fact Mason’s technics is one of the few real advances in 
piano teaching of the past half quarter century. 

It is self-evident that American teaching fits the pupil’s 
state better than foreign. Consider for a moment the 
conditions under which foreign teaching has to be done. 
The American student in Germany is shut up to the 
alternative of taking his lessons in the German language, 
and through his imperfect knowledge of it, losing half 
the fine distinctions which the teacher attempts to point 
out to him; or of taking the lessons in English from a 
teacher who himself but imperfectly understands it, and 
who in addition to imperfect mastery of English is also 
limited in time, having a class of four or six pupils, so 
that each has only from ten to fifteen minutes for indi- 
“ vidual attention. 

If this be true of the German teachers of the first class, 
what shall we say of those of the second and third rank, 
such as occupy ch aira in most of the conservatoriesT 
They are good musicians, to be sure, but men without 
originality, tact or inspiring quality. Eminently respect¬ 
able and praiseworthy, but, oh, how dull! These men 
are in ruts, and never for an instant do they make allow¬ 
ances for individuality or progress. They kill talent, 
except in a few' cases .where it is of such pre-emineutr 
quality-as to rise in spite of them. 

The musical atmosphere of Germany is in part a myth. 
In certain centres, such as Leipsic, Berlin, Vienna. and 
Munich, there is a vast amount pf'clasaic music played 
in the course of a year, and students can obtain access 
, thereto at a minimum of expense. Some of the advan¬ 
tages in this line are of the best possible character ; but 
also many of the programmes are thoroughly conven¬ 
tional, and the readings merely respectable. Nowhere in 
Germany, for instance, excepting perhaps under Biilow’s 
baton, can such performances be heard as now in Boston 
under Nickische’s baton, or at Brighton under Seidl. 

. The readings of these great artists are strong, fresh and 
inspiring. Nor can high-class music be heard in Ger¬ 
many ist less expense than in some of onr own larger 


cities. The various 'quartets and symphony orchestras 
sell many tickets ai merely nominal prices. It is for¬ 
tunately true that the demand for these tickets far ex¬ 
ceeds the supply. But this will right itself in time.' -In 
choral m isic, Chicag o offers be tter a Ivantages than ny 
other place in Am Lpolh Clnb, under Mr. 

romlins’ baton, singing better than iny othei large so 
ciety (they have fiv« hm fired voices this year), and algo 
at lower 'prices of admission, a benefit for which out 
great Auditorium is partly to be thanked. 

The so-called musical' atmosphere of Europe is prac¬ 
tically inacc< ssible to Am -ie a ; ndents. That s t > 
say, German artists live among themselves. American: 
students have pai in their life until they have already 
b< eon ' artist;, oi hav given - ractic tl ividences * f be- 
in| in tl e way t > do so We look a* this thin| from a 
mistaken standpoint. We remember Wm. Mason’s life 
at Weimar, many of ns having heard from him the inter¬ 
esting incidents relating to it. Others think of Miss 
Fay’s charming accident, “ Music Study Abroad.” I 
call this fascinating little work an accident, because it 
was not expected to become a hook. Miss Fay wrote 
nnsconscionsly for the home folks, wrote with a sincere 
and childlike enthnsiasm, such as few musical writings 
can show; the larger public looked over her shoulder 
and learned to see with her eyes. But this musical 
atmosphere, which Miss Fay breathed in Berlin and 
Weimar, she fn part created herself, and in part entered 
into by reason of her own social preparation therefor, to 
a degree wholly exceptional. Educated by her father 
at Cambridge, along with the children of the poet, Long¬ 
fellow, she belonged of right to a highly cnltivated circle 
of literary and artistic people. 

Then this musical life was that immediately surround¬ 
ing Liszt. Liszt was a phenomenon in music. ~ He had 
enormous enthusiasm, magnetism and originality. He 
drew to himself the best of every country, and such was 
the inspiring quality of his personality that he excited 
each one to .give out his best. This musical life at Wei¬ 
mar was sui generis and without parallel in the history 
of music. Something like it might be had here if, for 
example, Theodore Thomas were a brilliant talker and 
a lover of young musicians. With his knowledge of the 
best music much might be learned from his conversa¬ 
tion. Those who had the good fortune to know Dr. 
Mason twenty years ago, and were intimate with him, 
will understand what I mean. A student taken in hand 
by McDowell or Sherwood and admitted to his confi¬ 
dence would have a musical atmosphere such as few 
centres in Europe can boast. But no one of our teachers 
keeps a salon. Those who might do so, have too much 
to do. It is so in Europe. There is indeed a musical 
atmosphere in Europe made up of American students, 
who,, having come, far from home, are dependent upon 
each other for society and inspiration. They talk over 
musical works and performances, compare notes, read 
the criticisms, etc., and in many ways improve each 
other. But this in turn might just as well be had in 
America. In music it is, as in religion, that wherever 
two or three are gathered in the name of art there is an 
art atmosphere. Many a lady teacher of my acquaint¬ 
ance has an art atmosphere in her town, more sincere, 
more religious and more formative to the pupils under 
her care than much of a more pretentious kind in cele 
brated places. In music, also, the kingdom of Heaven 
conieth not with observation. 

Have yon ever thought how it happened that all the 
great players were educated by comparatively unknown 
provincial teachers? It is for thereason that genius 
comes where the conditions are ripe for it, and sunlight 
and personal care are the main necessities for its devel¬ 
opment. All these fine 'players have taken from their 
unknown teachers an amplitude of personal care and 
affection which no celebrated teacher could have been 
paid to give them. The marriages which have taken 
place feebly express this. Think of Marcella Sembrich 
and her amiable but frowzy-headed husband, who taught 
her piano ; Essipoff and Leschetitzky; Chopin was 
master pianist from the hand of an obscure teacher in 
Warsaw. When he went to Vienna at the age of nine 
teen he was as good a player as he ever became Even 


those giants; Tansig, Rubinstein, : D Albert, becam • pian¬ 
ists mainly through their early training with teachers 
comparatively unknown, by the sheer momentum of their 
own original insight and genins for the art. 

There was a musical atmosphere in Berlin, I suppose, 
when Kullak’8 class had Buch .members, as 'Liebling, 
Sherwood, Orth and many other Americans, .whose 
names do not at this moment occur to mel . 'Bat the pre¬ 
eminent quality of it appears only when it is looked at 
later, in the light of,the subsequent revelations of the 
originality, of these young men. 

There are two objections to the value of music study 
abroad. The .first is the rigid character of it, and the 
inevitable hampering of theyoung teacher with the obli¬ 
gation to do with his pupils exactly as his. Germain mas¬ 
ters did by him. I have never known, a yonng.musician 
home from Germany who did not have to outgrow this 
influence before reaching real usefulness in America. 
The same difficulty exists with young masters educated 
in America, as any of ns having sons in college can tes¬ 
tify, but in the case of study at a. celebrated foreign 
musical centre, there is the added halo of distance and 
indistinctness. The second objection is the length of- 
time occupied. I think the same attainments occupy 
half as long again to reach in Europe as in America. 

There are two other considerations, however, strongly 
in favor of foreign study. The first is the probability of 
continuance. All who have undertaken to deal with 
students in thiB country know how extremely difficult it 
is to keep them at study without their losing much time 
iu an ill-judged effort to earn money. When a student 
goes to Germany, the point is conceded. The parental 
coffer is opened for one, two or three years upon a 
rational estimate of the amount needed, including ex¬ 
penditures for concerts and all the rest. Here it is not 
so. An advanced Btudent has an opportunity to earn 
something by gi ving lessons, and immediately he cuts off 
half his time of practicing, reduces the lessons to one a 
week, and hampers his progress to such a degree that it 
is little less than a miracle if he accomplishes anything. 
So also -in attending concerts. A parent measures up 
to your price for lessons without hesitation, but when he 
is asked to add to this sum a certain allowance for con¬ 
certs, his soul rebels. Upon this ground, solely, I have 
often advised pupils to go abroad. 

Another reason for going abroad is the redaction of 
self-conceit. The care is not permanent, but while a 
student is upon European soil self-conceit is very ma¬ 
terially mitigated, and in some cases cured forever. 

I remember that I asked Dr. Mason his opinion f 
this question some years ago. In 1860 he told me a 
good deal of his experiences at Weimar. After I had 
heard it all in the reverential spirit due to the names of 
Liszt and Mason (especially as I had always been , a 
disciple of Dr. Lowell Mason), I asked: “ Well, did it 
pay? ” His answer was conclusive. “ No I ” he said, 
“it did not. Liszt, although full of inspiration, was 
the most unsystematic of men. He was no teacher at 
all. One could learn much there, hat nothing systemat¬ 
ically or in convenient form for after se.” Some years 
later, when speaking of young students going abroad, he 
said that the main use of it was “ for them to discover 
that it was of very little use.” He also recommends it 
for taking conceit out of them. V — 

In the case-of virtuosi, it is different. I suppose that 
if Clarence Eddy had studied with Dudley Buck five 
years as he did with Haupt, very likely, he would have 
become about as good an organistas he is now. But he- 
learned from Haupt all that an old virtuoso-could teach 
a young one, together with whatever added years had 
taug^k the older man as likely to increase the possibili¬ 
ties of a talented student. Virtuosi m«st eventually find 
the company and assistance of the great masters in their 
own line. This is in the necessities of the affair. 

And in conclusion, I would recommend to every young 
American going abroad the reflection that, however in¬ 
teresting it may be to him and however profitable, he'is 
not going to learn anything there which he could not 
learn just as surely and exactly, and generally more 
quickly, in America; provided only that he would enter 
ai I . ontinne Ms studies hen with the same abandon 
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Europe can \ 3 *' nothing in musical pedagogy which 
Ament' s not do jus ' shines 

i© n re brightly there than h re Tl e majority ol peo¬ 
ple in all <. nds care but little for art. Only a I,-'" are 
chosen in any country. America iB crude and new, but 
our progress is wonderful. And in the art of teaching, 
in readineBB to adopt new ideas, we have ah advantage. 
But after all, the great point is the language and the 
psychic compatibility of compatriots. These two ele¬ 
ments are strong upon the side of home study. 

MUSIC STUDY Iff AMERICA YS. GERMANY. 

The day is long since past when it was necessary for 
the American piano student to go abroad to study. 

America is progressive, inventive, and quick to utilize 
discoveries. Germany is conservative, and before making 
practical use of a discovery insists upon analyzing it in 
minutest detail. ^ Electricity affords an apt illustration of 
this idiosyncrasy. American energy was reaping sub¬ 
stantial benefits from the employment of this subtle ele¬ 
ment, while Germans were still pondering over the ques¬ 
tion, “ What is electricity?” 

The principles of teaching established at Stuttgart, 
Leipzig, and by otber conservatories of Germany, forty or 
fifty years ago, are still being taught by those who yearly 
graduated from these institutions. 

While it is true that Germany can boast of more good 
musicians than America, it is due,-not to the superior 
quality of instruction to be obtained there, but to the law 
of heredity, which causes a talent to be transmitted from 
generation to generation, evolving, at last, a person pos¬ 
sessing superior gifts. _ Another reason is that the Ger¬ 
man music student studies longer and goes further and 
deeper into our art, than does the American pupil. 

All America needs is time, to equal Germany in this 
regard, as she already does in many others, and indeed, 
it is in numbers only that we are now excelled, as we can 
with pride point to a group of American musicians not 
to be surpassed in any other country of the globe. 

As a proof of the superiority of American methods of 
instruction, the large number of pupils -known to the 
writer who have returned from studies abroad to con¬ 
tinue with American teachers, find that they obtain more 
artistic results under home instruction than under any 
received elsewhere. They discover that this is not only 
true as regards analysis and tone-coloring, but that our 
methods of teaching the mechanics of the art are far in 
advance of the hackneyed systems used abroad. An in¬ 
stance of this is found in the fact that the most advanced 
American musicians realize the necessity of individually 
developing the muscles of the hand and arm, not alone 
the fiexdrs, which the Germans persist in over-develop¬ 
ing, but also the interossei, supinators, pronators, and 
especially the extensors, that the heaviness of the natur¬ 
ally strong flexors may be counteracted. 

While the- musical-atmosphere of Germany may be 
conducive to broadening the student’s ideas, this will not 
serve in lieu of comprehensive analytic instruction, such 
as is being given at present by our most advanced teach¬ 
ers. ~ , 

The time has certainly come when the American stu¬ 
dent may rest content with the opportunities afforded by 
his native land, secure in the knowledge that the best 
instruction that the world affords is his. 

H. A. Kelso, Jr. 

WHAT SHALL V^E PLAY? 

BART II. 


BY EDWARD BAXTER-PERKY. 

In answer to this query, I would advance, as my sec¬ 
ond proposition, that we should play what we like. 

Of course, in stating this as an axiom, I presuppose a 
certain right to ah opinion or preference, on the part of 
those making the,choice, based upon at least an average 
amount of, natural {esthetic taste, supplemented by a fair 
degree of education and culture in this special line. But 
even where these^ conditions are lacking, I should still 
defend my maxim, and advocate strict adherence to it. 


I wish <o emphasize, however, that my rec arl % refer to 
wha we play; by no me ans t what we study, ia mi 
own practice, we cannot cover loo wide a range of 
moods ? , f ! * and composer If is the only w y to 
grow, to become broad, comprehensive, universal, in 
our taste'and treatment. But a genuine devotion to a 
composition must, precede any public presentation of it 
if.-we look for -success, 

' There is an old saying, * ‘A live yeoman is better than 
a dead heroand it applies here. The most cheap 
and flippant waltz, if given with spirit and hearty enjoy¬ 
ment, bringing the rhythmic element, if nothing more, 
into strong prominence^ has more real artistic character, 
is more tolerable, than an indifferent, unintelligible, 
sleepy presentation of the mutilated corpse of a noble 
classic. 

If you do not enjoy a composition, one of two things 
must necessarily be trae. Either there is nothing in it 
to enjpy—in that case it should never be played by any 
one—or you do not understand it, in which event be 
very sure that your audience will not. Others will al¬ 
ways feel and share your indifference and generally mul¬ 
tiply it tenfold. • By understanding a composition Ido 
not mean merely the intellectual grasp of its form and 
general character, but the ability to sympathize with and 
fally enter into its spirit, so as to impress it upon the 
listener. 

An eminent master, who was authority in both, once 
said carelessly to a group of students, including the 
writer: “ My dear young friends, never kiss a woman 

or play a composer whom you do not love. Believe me, 
there will be no more warmth in the one than in the 
other, and you will wrong them both.” 

Nearly all, even among the great-artists those possess¬ 
ing most breadth and versatility, are subject to certain 
definite limitations of this kind, which it is never wise 
for them to transgress. There will always be one or 
more of the recognized masters of composition in -whose 
works they do not glory ; one or more of the legitimate 
phases of musical thought and mood in which they can¬ 
not subjectively participate. It is generally admitted, for 
instance, even among the most devoted admirers of that 
veteran lady-pianist, Madame Schumann, that she can¬ 
not play Chopin, and when works by that master are 
announced for her performance, it is mildly whispered in 
Frankfort that she has made “an unfortunate choice.” 
Thus von Biilow cannot play a pure lyric, even tolerably, 
though he excels in most lines of work and commands, in 
addition, one which is wholly beyond the_,reach of most 
players, and, some claim, even beyond the range of in¬ 
strumental rendition altogether: I refer to the arch, the 
whimsical, what may be denominated the humorous in 
mnsic. D ! Albert, in spite of his tremendous power, 
breadth and speed, is, strange to say, so unsatisfactory as 
to he almost impotent in climatic effects ; and De Paeh- 
mann, though he has the most exquisite appreciation and 
control of the lyrics of Chopin, of the daintier, more 
tender and graceful of his compositions, fails of the 
passion and dramatic power for the larger works, and 
thus is falsely designated the greatest Chopin player of 
the age; 

The- writer never heard but two pianists, Liszt and 
Rubinstein, who did not show very distinctly such 
restrictions - ^ some direction. Many excellent concert 
performers are confined to two or three styles which 
they play exceptionally well, while they are painfully 
weak in all others. A large proportion of amateurs 
have only one vein of composition which.they are will¬ 
ing to recognize as mnsic at all, most frequently the me¬ 
lodious and lyric; though some reserve their approba¬ 
tion exclusively for the brilliant, and others again like 
only the mournful and pathetic. 

It is of course advisable in study to cover as broad a 
field of composition as possible, striving so far as may 
be to cultivate appreciation of, and taste for, £ven those 
forms of musical sentiment and expression niost foreign 
to one’s natural temperament.' The carefui-and repeated 
objective rendition of a given class of compositions, 
which seemed at first totally at variance with our nature 
and habits of mood, will often, though gradually, develop 
a real fondness and sympathy for it, till at last it becomes 


sc ond nature a nev but thoroughly assimilated element 
in our itnal life, an add< d resoi axe < in onr 1 , w jrk. 
This is, in fact, the < sly direct method jf extending om 
emotional gamut, so to Bpeakj but. just as there will 
always be s< ie go d legitin - mu leal tone: o lovi 
for the soprano, and others too high for the contralto, no 
matter how well trained, so there- must always remain/ 
fo vi but the , phe **» enally vers itile nat ir is, < rtain 
i ghf o def -s' a rfc-perceptioi rtain emotional 
points of view on the extreme opposite side of the circle 
from their normal positions, which they can never reach j 
and which, therefore, they should never attempt to elu¬ 
cidate for others. 

The intelligent tenor, though studyingYor“ high C,” 
and-even when able sometimes to take it fairly well in 
private, with all conditions- favorable, avoids in public 
songs which demand it, and confines himself to the regis¬ 
ter within which he can count upon his voice. So the 
player, though striving in hie self-culture for breadth and 
universality, should restrict himself rigidly in public to 
compositions which he cap thoroughly feel, as well as 
comprehend and execute. 

I am well aware that I have here sounded the signal 
for the old controversyJjetween the objective atad sub¬ 
jective schools of interpretation, bnt an exhaustive dis¬ 
cussion of their respective merits seems to me about as 
usefnl and about as rational as that engaged in by the 
two knights in the fable, concerning the metal of which 
a certain shield was composed, which was in reality , 
gold upon one side and silver on the other. They ap¬ 
proached it from opposite directions, of course could not 
agree as to its material, and proceeded, man-like, to 
settle the dispute and find out the truth by splitting each 
other’s heads. In the present case neither side is worth 
fighting about, for neither the one nor the other alone 
is of any great value for art purposes ; but a fusion of 
about equal parts of both is the true requisite, the price-' 
less compound. Subjectivity alone is erratic, capricious, 
unreliable, often unartistic, a will-o’-the-wisp, that leads 
as often wrong as right. Objectivity alone is cold, stiff, 
formal.' It is to real art what a perfect wax figure, auto¬ 
matically worked by springs and levers, is to a warm, 
breathing, sentient human form; wonderful, faultless, it 
may be, but not lovable. The two qualities must be 
equally united, and the resalt will be always true and 
beautiful. 

When a great actor studies a new part it is first ob¬ 
jectively, to find out exactly what the character is that 
he is to impersonate; but when he steps npon the stage, 
he does not merely imitate mechanically the probable^ 
actions and gestures of his character in given situations ; 
nor, on the other hand, doeB he make the part mirror 
his own chance mood of the evening; but throws him-' 
self subjectively into it, lives for the time the emotions 
he is portraying, is for the time Hamlet, or Lear, or 
Richard Third, according to his definite objective concep¬ 
tion of their respective characters. The musician, like 
the actor, must be able to put on a mood at will, like a 
cloak ; not merely to hold it out on a stick for inspec¬ 
tion, bat actually to wear it for the time, as if it were 
his own preferred and chosen garment, and warm it 
from within by his own life-glow. The trying on and 
fitting, however, should be done in private. He must 
accustom himself to the new apparel, so as to fee! easy 
and natural in it before subjecting it and .himself to ob¬ 
servation and criticism. The first appearance of a Nine¬ 
teenth century gentleman in a Roman toga, if public, 
would be likely to make both gentleman and toga ridi¬ 
culous, besides being very uncomfortable. And if, after 
long practice and strenuous effort, a man finds a Roman 
toga • or a coafc-bf mail positively unsuited to his form 
and carriage, let him spare the public the spectacle of 
beholding him in them, and .confine himself to such ap¬ 
parel as he can wear with grace and dignity. 

7 In justice, then, to onr audience and our composer^we 
should play only what we thoroughly knpw and like, but 
practice and strive to like as many good things as pos-. . 
sible. Edward Baxter Perry. 
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MUSIOAL THINKING AND DOING. 


BT HERVE D. WILKINS, 




(Quit ini ed from August issue.) 

Music is not made simply of tones only, they must be 
measured ; and we must learn to think rhythms as well 
as melodies. The system of beating time in singing and 
of counting in piano playing is well known and lias borne 
the test of time, but there are many other things about 
rhythm besides beating time and counting; many pupils 
are lacking in the sense of time, and it often requires 
great skill and patience on the part of the teacher to 
develop the powers of the pupil in this regard. The 
accent studies of Mason and others are admirably, calcu¬ 
lated to teach equality and accurate subdivisions. 

The features of rhythm which seem to demand more 
thorough attention oa the part of educators are con¬ 
nected with what may be tprmed expressive rhythms. 
Pieces which demand a resolute delivery are often lack¬ 
ing in that palitj and few persons art able to maintain 
in such passages a rhythm which shall impress by its 
power and perfection, without undue rudeness and with- 
out h rrj ig. TEt< juitivation f an ener tie rhythm is 
of great importanc n d eloj g breadth of style, and 
there are many pieces which require that varied shading 
mast also be introduced without changing the pace, ana 
teachers all know how difficulfrHt often is for a pupil to 
learn to play diminuendo without dragging and cres¬ 
cendo irithout hurrying. The vocal ana instrumental 
pieces of Mendelssohn are among the most important 
examples of music where varying shades of power must 
be continually employed without disturbing the rhythm 
of the piece. 

Then there is the grazioso, how to keep time without 
making any show of doing so, to bring the melody to 
the fore so that tone predominates over rhythm. That 
is also a question of moment, demanding continual inge¬ 
nuity and study on the part of the thinking musician. 

Then there is the ritenuto ; few musicians compara¬ 
tively keep time when they encounter this direction. 
The time, as all know, ought to be kept strictly, but at a 
slower pace; but I think all musicians will agree with 
me. that the ritenuto is more often made into a ritar- 
dando or an ad libitum, than into the sudden change of 
tempo indicated by ritenuto. Composers, too, are often 
lax in marking- their music, using the abbreviation rit, 
which may mean either ritardando or ritenuto, .thus 
leaving the performer in doubt which is meant. This 
abbreviation ought, for this reason, to be discarded 
entirely. 

Probably there is no point connected with keeping 
time in which there is more error in theory and more 
laxity in practice than in rendering, the final notes of 
phrases and pieces. It was even maintained by an es¬ 
sayist at the National meeting at Indianapolis that the 
abbreviation ten over a note had no'meaning anyway, 
as each note must be held for its full value in every, case. 
It used to be taught in the old instruction books, and it 
may be taught in the new ones, that the tone must cease 
at a rest. But it ought to be maintained and enforced 
by all teachers, that all final notes of phrases, all isolated 
notes and chords, and also all notes before a breath 
mark, do not cease on the rest which follows, bat on 
.their final pulse, and this leads us to remark that the 
time signature does not always indicate the real rhythm. 
The adagios of Beethoven's sonatas in C minor op. 10 
ancLop. 13, are marked f, but the real rhythm is f, and 
the adagio of the sonata in C op. 2, is marked §, while 
the actual rhythm is T V Again many rapid movements 
are marked % when the actual rhythm is §. Scherzos 
are marked f when the real rhythm is J. It is for the 
teacher to perceive these facts and. to instruct his pupil 
in regard to the proper delivery of the final tones on the 
basis of the real rhythm of the piece. A great abuse in 
musical performance is connected with the final chords 
of pieces. So great an artist as DePachmann often 
strikes a lot of chords at random, and extempore for a 
conclusion. Sometimes there are two or three staccato 
chords at the end of a piece, such as the three final 
chords to Schumann’s Novelette in F, the two at the 
end of the polkas and mazurkas by Wollenhaupt and, 
generallyv-most endings are-a study by themselves, af¬ 
fording endless variety^but t^e final'staccato chord is 
too often held, and the finaLehord, with a hold over it, 
which ought to be held from three to a dozen or more 
pulses is recklessly shortened. I have found it a good 

S ian in my teaching, in the case of a long final chord to 
ecide by reflection how long it ought to be and then to 
mark it with a Roman numeral, leaving the pupil to 
count it exactly, and leave it on the final beat. 

One of the most important fields of study for the per¬ 
forming musician is that which deals with the origin, 
the feature and the effects of resonance. It is only by a 
thorough knowledge of this branch of mnsic that one 
can learn how to produce the best effect without undue 
effort; how to produce a forte or a fortissimo which 
shall not be noisy, and a piano or pianissimo which shall 
not be weak. It is therefore instructive to consider how 
essential the resonant parts of instruments are in the 
mechanical production of tone. The vibrating wire 


makes but a. feeble sound by itself, but when attached to 
the sonnding-board, as Is the piano sir violin, melodious 
and carrying qualities are developed. The vibrating 

S arts of wind instruments, such as the ( clarionet and oboe, 
spend upon resonant tubes or pipes for the adequate 
reinforcement of their vibrations, and the action of the 
human voice is quite similar to these instruments, since 
it baa both vibrating and resonant parts. Generally 
speaking b - fcfa in singing and playing; vibration may b( 
said to be produced by muscular strength and resonance 
by mental skill. To say that a performer lias strength 
or force is not always praise, for force is often exercised 
unduly and directed wrongly, and we all know that when 
force is unduly exercised, either in singing dr playing, 
esonanc< is veakem * o say th t i perform r has 

power means, > i nost case , that the 'nsia-’u action i. 
domim te d m« il that i rih mized 

o i the one hand and power developed on h other, by 
i ght hinl ing ind right doing. Th secret . endnran * 
a id of si - :essful effoi . li js in the dii et ioi of learning 
how to produce the maximum of effect with the mini- 
mum of effort through a correct comprehension of the 
nature of resonance, and a study of the correct method 
of .developing -it in'- tonA-production."', y ■■ ' ; ■■ : ;.-v v ■ 

Another interesting study in connection with musical 
performance is the study of concentration. The highest 
musical effects are produced only when all the faculties 
of mind, body and spirit are enlisted. The Italians 
have a fine word to express this exalted manner of 
musical effort. When a performer has a spontaneous, 
free and soulful delivery they say that he nas anima. 
And such is the emotional nature of musical effect, that 
often the technical faults and natural defects of utterance 
are overlooked, and an audience will be “carried away” 
by a performer who may have limitations from a scien¬ 
tific point of view, but- who has nevertheless musical 
genius and magnetic power. . 

Musical performers Buffer universally from what they 
call nervousness. This is nothing more or less than un¬ 
due self-consciousness, and can in no way be cured so 
well as by objective study. The musical performer 
should study so thoroughly to concentrate his thoughts 
upon his work that when the critical moment arrives he 
can forget himself and his audience and fix his mind 
solely upon the mnsic he is to make. I will go so far as 
to say that he should even forget how he does it, and 
that his performance should in so far resemble pure 
musical thinking that it shall be perfectly spontaneous 
and devoid of effort. To do this requires every day 
study; one should read much music wiihout performing 
it, traversing mentally all the operations involved. Mr. 
C. B. Cady, of Chicago, once told me of a pupil who 
learned her pieces entirely and committed them to 
memory in this way, and who would produce them on 
the piano for the first time at her lessons. All artists 
know the value of this sort of study and are in the habit 
of thinking over their pieces either in memory or from 
the printed page without uttering the tones aloud. One 
also learns in this way to “think ahead,” to anticipate 
what is coming the next moment while doing the work 
of this. 

I would like to say a word in conclusion about the 
singing mind. We are accustomed to regard and speak 
of vocal and instrumental music as different; at the same 
time we notice that certain performers and certain com¬ 
posers have the art of making everything melodions. It 
is an acknowledged merit of the mnsic of Beethoven, for 
example, that all the passages are-developed out of the 
themes ; there is no padding, there is nothing lacking 
and there is nothing superfluous in the expression of his 
thoughts. We notice in the utterances of some singers 
and players, that all the scales and passages as well as 
the slower melodies have a singing effect, and on the 
other hand we find singers and players whose utterances, 
through the lack of this quality, fail to interest us. The 
sounds are there but there is no melody in them, or at 
least not as much as there ought to be. b 

All musical utterances, whether vocal or instrumental, 
ought to be the expression-of tuneful feeling. The mind 
ought to sing as well as the voice or fingers, and every 
florid passage ought-not only to be first practiced slowly, 
as is prescribed in all methods, but it ought to be prac¬ 
ticed as a slow melody, the mind as well as the voice or 
fingers singing every note. This practice develops that 
intensity of expression so much admired, in the per¬ 
formances of artists ; it cultivates that strength which is 
not merely muscular, but something more and higher, 
the proper coordination of the right thought with the 
right feeling and the right effortit enables the per¬ 
former to. forget himself and to get a deeper insight into 
the meaning of a composition, and it makes him better 
able to estimate and appreciate the work of others. He 
will learn to sing mentally what he is hearing sung or 
played by another, which is the true wav to enjoy the 
hearing of mnsic. The true musician laves music, he 
loves to hear it as well as to make it. / 

All the arts flow from the same source ; it is the idea 
embodied in a work of art, and not the mode of enuncia¬ 
ting it, that determines its rank in the scale of beauty. 
—Franz Liszt. 


- THE INFLUENCE OF SCHOOL MUSIC 01 ■ 
PIANO PUPILS. 

L ii often & matt ir of surprise to me •>?it teachers of 
the piano take r * little interest vocal musi , and I 
have wondered sometimes whether we musicians are - not 
just a little inclined te- be. wrapped up $»mk in his own 
little world forgetti ig that thi re is anything deserving of 
alien ion beyond the lin its which bound put individual 
work. ' _ , - 

I am willing to acknowledge that the followers of vocal 
art are quite as narrow in this part buImlm are inatna 
mentalists. In a general way we all acknowledge that 
the ideal life is an unselfish one, but when it comes to 
business it seemB the way of the world to think-that the 
ways and means which bring success Ho self are those 
which are most desirable for ns to adopt. 

So in considering the subject before, us I shall ask 
you to look at the matter from a purely selfish stand¬ 
point, and I shall try. to show that the piano teachers of 
the country should use every means in their power to 
secure the introduction of good music into the public 
schools, not only for the benefit of the children who 
attend these schools, but because by this meanB they 
may more easily secure the results for which they aim, 
and thns add to their own reputations, and establish a 
nursery from which their classes will draw new material 
of the most desirable kind. 

Music, of all the arts, is the most evanescent. It is a 
thing impossible to perpetuate, except through living 
artists. The works of the great masters of painting speak 
for themselves; no living artist-hand is necessary to 
interpret their beauties ; even the most ignorant in art 
may stand in their presence and be tonched with the 
heavenly flame which inspired their creation. 

So too with poetry and architecture. So long as the 
printing press exists and magnificent columns stand, 
the soul of the artist who. beautified the divine words; 
and of him who conceived the grand cathedral may 
speak directly to all who come under the charmed influ¬ 
ence. 

Not so with the mighty master of mnsic; the language 
which he spoke is hidden under hieroglyphics which 
reveal nothing of the emotions which stirred his soul 
and found voice in strains of wondrous beauty. Hidden 
deeper than priceless gems, bound np in a silence more 
profound than death, the voice of the master’s soul must 
remain until another sonl is developed who can interpret 
to the world this message, this strain of melody divine. 

The poet, the sculptor, the painter may die, but their 
works live to speak to all, in a language clear and strong, 
the thoughts which gave them birth; but when the mu¬ 
sician is dead his song dies with him, until some other 
artist brings it to life again through the magic of voice 
or touch. 

So the youth of our land may read for themselves the 
words of the great writers of all times, they may study 
the works of the great masters of painting and architec¬ 
ture in the very form which fell from the master’s hand, 
but before they can eel the emotion which »ave birth to 
a groat musical composition they must hear the master¬ 
piece a6 interpreted by one who has the technical train¬ 
ing and skill necessary to its performance, and wh use 
soul also is in sympathy with its compoaer. 

Music is the youngest of the arts, she is siill in an ~ 
early stage of development. Doubtless tbs time may 
pome, when one who can play or sing a composition of 
a master will be able to interpret definitely the emotions _ 
which brought forth the music, but now, although music 
speaks more directly to the heart than any other art, its 
language is indefinite and liable to a new perversion from 
every individual who speaks it. That it is a language 
capable of bringing joy to the sorrowing, peace, comfort 
and gladness to all, none deny, and we who have chosen 
*the high calling of interpreters of this divine language, 
Bhould leave no means untried for the education of all 
toward a more perfect understanding of its meaning. 

. Every great work for a race of people must begin with 
the children, and nowhere c an the c hildren be reached so 
generally as in the public schools. In the public schook to¬ 
day may be found all the great artists of to-morrow, in the 












public schools of to-day are the audiences of to-morrow, 
and the developmen f the art of i nds upon 

what we to-day do for oar artists and audiences of to-, 
morrow. 

The teacher of the piano may say, “ If the spirit of 
the artist exists in an individual it will find a means 
of cultivation, no matter how adverse are the cir¬ 
cumstances, and music aB taught in the public schools 
can be only a superficial kind, which can be of no value 
in a thoroughly musical education.” Even if the first 
objection were true, there can be only good results from 
making the earlier attainments of the youthful artist 
easier to acquire, and I am personally of the opinion that 
a knowledge of music could be gained in childhood in 
connection with the regular work of-the Bchool. We | 
should have broader musicians than we average to-day 
as a class, and that would mean a larger number of great j 
artists. 

As to the superficial character of the music taught in 
the public schools, this fault is certainly not a necessary 
one, and if it is a general one, who is to blame if not the 
musicians themselves. 

Piano teachers are more numerous than any other 
class of music teachers. Every small town has its piano 
teacher, and in large towns they outnumber the vocal 
teachers ten to one. Now if all piano teachers would 
interest themselves in the music in the public schools, 
what would be the result ? 

First, no town would be without music in its schools. 
If the music were properly taught, an interest would be 
created which would soon arouse every parent to give 
his children all the musical advantages the town afforded. 
The objection maybe raised that if children were taught 
music in school free of expense, they would not be so 
anxious for private lessons for which they must pay tui¬ 
tion. But all who have seen the results of a few years 
of good music in school will be able to show the fallacy 
of such a narrow objection. The greater the enthusiasm 
over school music the greater the number of pupils who 
wish to continue the study of the art they learn to love 
so well. Then think of the time saved the piano teacher 
in the elementary lessons; no weary plodding over the 
letters on the staff, no mechanical drudgery to teach the 
notes and rests, no laborious counting to give the rhyth¬ 
mical feeling, no devices to teach the signs and symbols, 
and best of all no teasing from the pupils for the “ Annie 
Rooney” style of music,- for by proper teaching in 
school the natural taste of the child is developed, and he 
knows good music when he hears it, and cannot be 
induced to waste his time with trash. 

The cultivating of a child’s taste is a matter of great 
importance ; far greater than many of us realize. Bad 
taste iB not a natural endowment; it is the result of 
wrong education. The child who hears frivolous, trashy 
music constantly applauded by his elders, naturally con¬ 
cludes that what his superiors call good must be good, 
and thus poor taste is cultivated in him; but in the 
same way, exactly opposite results are obtained. Let a 
child hear good muBic, and when poor music reaches his 
ear, let him hear it condemned as it deserves and he ac¬ 
quires good taste without any effort on his pari 
s, Can any piano teacher inform me of a greater good to 
his profession than to find his pupils already possessed of 
good musical taste ?_ 

I see I have not confined myself entirely to the selfish 
side of the question, asJLpromised to do when I began, 
but I think that it ^will not be difficult for any piano 
teacher to deduce the conclusions which I promised to 
make for him from what I have already said. ' 

And if any one is inclined to doubt that good music in 
the public schools means money in the pocket of the 
piano teacher, I can bring him positive proof of the fact, 
from personal experience of my own, and I have many 
friends among piano teachers who have made the same 
experiment with similar results. 

So let me plead with you, piano teachers of our coun¬ 
try, whose influence' is so far reaching, because you are so 
many, do all you can for music in the schools about you; 
see to it that competent teachers are secured, make your 
work in the matter vigorous and thorough, and follow it 
with personal attention, that every child in the public 


schools may be taught music, and that his instruction be 
the best yhich can possibly be secured. 

I promise yon a return of one hundredfold from , all 
the good seed yon sow in this field. 

■ J. E. Crane. 

MTJSIC FOB THE MASSES. 

“The great desideratum ia, that the vast human family should 
become more musical. Whatever means will do this,or aid in doing 
it, should be utilized.”—W m. Besskkkk. 


That is the only reasonable standpoint. Do we wish 
the vast human family to become more musical? Or, 
are we content that it Bhall remain the privilege of the 
favored few ? Whether it shall be a matter of inclina¬ 
tion, or a question not merely of dollars and cents, but 
of hundreds of dollars? Whether music shall be con¬ 
sidered a necessary training, or merely an accomplish¬ 
ment, attained by those less favored by nature than by 
circumstances, while those to whom it is denied are 
often its most ardent worshipers. 

Of the long procession of children who will march 
into the public schools at their next .opening, to the 
strains of inspiring music, it will not he the child of 
wealth, the pampered pride of the household, the dainty 
darling of the doting parent, who will be impressed, 
so much as the “common lot,” the neglected waifs 
brought in from obscure city streets and country lanes, 
who will gaze with awe and wonder, and tread with 
hushed and reverent mien before the nnseen spirit that 
stirs their souls. 

It is these waifs that song should reach. It is from 
these, who are nearest to nature, in their awe and sim¬ 
plicity, of whom the priests and apostles of music are to 
be elected and sent forth. “ Whatever means will do 
this, or aid in doing it, should be utilized.”. 

Our educators and school boards honestly think they 
are using the best means for the symmetrical growth and 
highest development of the children placed under their' 
care. Parent, trustee and teacher unite in their efforts 
to mould them into refined, good and intelligent citizens; 
yet they are continually pained by failure. 

Says Edward Baxter Perry, “ The faithful protracted 
study of music, or other branch of art, even though it 
never results in financial profit or professional success, 
will develop faculties and tendencies of more advantage 
to the student, and to all who may come in contact with 
him in private life, than any amount of algebra or any 
number of Greek roots.” 

This protracted study of art is the privilege of the few; 
bat an elementary musical training in our public schools 
would often lead ou to its higher pursuit, besides arous¬ 
ing those finer faculties which tend more directly to 
develop character in its incipient stage. The educators 
of youth have a twofold task to perform. They train 
the mind and form the character. The germ of character 
lies enfolded in the emotional nature and the will. It is 
influenced, bent, moulded in its earliest years; later, 
the reasoning faculty becomes active; and when the 
judgment slowly mounts her throne, we have the well- 
rounded, evenly developed, symmetrical man or woman. 

It seems strange to have to urge the claims of music 
as an educational factor, when our most advanced edu¬ 
cators fall into line in all other studies save that of 
sight-singing, and having it taught as an essential element 
of education. We would send music to every home in 
the land, as a messenger of love, peace, and good will 
to man, through the agency of the little- child. Some' 
brightness will linger in the gloomiest home where a 
child carols its innocent song. 

Teach the child to sing in its earliest years, .in the 
public school, in the home, and in church, and as we 
become a more musical people, we will-certainly become 
better and happier, for music is the 

Art Divine I j 

Heaven’s own appointed .messenger! 

Soother of sorrows, sweetener, j 

Inspire* - , sharer of our bliss! 

Companion of our loneliness! 

What were the world, of thee bereft ? 

Or what its loss, if thou aft left? 

• . ’"; Mrs. W. J. Hamlbtt/' 


THE VALUE OF PUPILS* MUSICALES IN 
CULTIVATING CONFIDENCE. 


Some time ago, I noticed an article in The Etude on 
“ Diffidence in Playing before Others.” I would sav, 
from observation and experience, that in no other way 
will diffident pupils so quickly gain confidence to play 
before others with any satisfaction to themselves or their- 
listeners,’ as to play often at musicales. I often give pu¬ 
pils’ recitals, where only my music students are present, 
thus leading the way for them to play at musicales 
without feeling so great a degree of embarrassment. As 
they become more accustomed to playing before au audi¬ 
ence they cease to feel the presence of the people as at 
first, and, consequently, are better enabled to concen¬ 
trate their minds on their music. I think it a good way 
to have the more diffident pupils play at first in four-or 
six-hand pieces with those that are less diffident. Thus 
they will gradually gain confidence without their nervous¬ 
ness being quite so apparent. 

Many pupils are anxious to play before an audience ;o 
that people may see what they can do. By giving them 
an opportunity, and so furnishing an occasion for the ex¬ 
ercise of their powers, they are stimulated to work with 
greater zeal and energy to prepare themselves, and are 
inspired to try to play more artistically; for I notice they 
are much more careful to pay attention to all points of 
expression if they know that the piece is for public use. 
To be sure, it makes more work for the teacher, but, 
through the pupils becoming so much more interested, 
parents are led to give more thought to music, and as the 
audiences are made up of parents and musical friends, 
the parents naturally feel a pride in seeing their children 
do well before the public. 

The teacher by giving musicales, often with pro¬ 
grammes of real merit, can do much toward elevating the 
taste in the community, and an elevated taste means 
more and better pupils, and those who study longer and 
become good performers, instead of mere dabblers. Peo¬ 
ple who have never heard much good music, only waltzes, 
marches, “Sweet Bye-and-Bye,” “Jamie Laurie,” and 
what they call “ a tune with variations,” which, perhaps, 
are well enough in their places, can never like or appre¬ 
ciate the better class of music, except by hearing, it' 
often. A lady said, only a short time ago, “That the 
first few times 1 heard a programme of classical music, I 
thought it extremely dry, and kept wishing they would 
play something with more melody. After a little I began 
to notice the difference between those pieces and the;; 
‘ tinkly ’ _x)nes I had been more accustomed to hear, and 
finally, learned to prefer classical music.” In cities the 
people have frequent opportunities to hear the highest ’ 
class of music. Consequently, ear and taste are culti: 
vated to enjoy suchv- I would heartily urge teachers to 
do all they can to let the people hear more often the bet¬ 
ter class of mnsic. 

Teachers who are progressive enough to give consider¬ 
able attention to this subject succeed in gett; i g better 
pupils, for they win the confidence of the pe -pie as being 
thorough, conscientious teachers. Parents have come to 
me saying, they had been besieged by other tea- hers, but 
they wished their children to take lessons of Die, for they 
had heard my pupils play in public, and knew that only 
a good teacher could train them to play as they did. 
I Only speak of this as an illustration. 

Some of my pupils have, been sailed to play at other” 
entertainments, and at the closing exercises of schools, 
the same pieces I had spent-so much time in training for 
theser musicalesr ~ It might be some time after they had. 
played themTor me, but they were known as my pupils; 
thus the people could Bee how I had trained them. : So, 
for teacher, pupil and patrons, I claim that musicales are 
of great benefit. C. A. C. 


Deviation from the ideal is deformity. When we 
learn the ideal, and seek it, we become more noble or 
artistic. The masters, if thoroughly studied, beget an 
activity which is delicate and strong. Poetry will warm 
one’s heart, science will enlarge his -mind, and contem- 
platidn will develop his imagination. Such a student 
will thrive.— M. L. Quinn. - 








VALUE OF PUPILS’EEGITALS. 

There is, perhaps, no difficulty more commonly met 
with by teachers of music than the lack in their pupils of 
real ambition and a determined purpose to excel in their 
work.. While it is true that there are many exceptions, 
still, how great a number of those who are taking music 
lessons to-day are doing so merely because an education 
is not considered quite complete without a little knowl¬ 
edge of music-sufficient at least to enable them to 
perform a few pieces for the amusement of themselves 
and friends. 

To the zealous and enthusiastic teacher, with a devoted 
love for his art, this question of arousing in his pupils a 
desire for something more than a mere ‘‘smattering” 
of music is of the first importance. To impart zeal, to 
awaken ambition and to stimulate to stronger efforts 
toward higher attainments, is as important a part of the 
true teacher's work as the teaching of a correct method 
of playing or Binging. The means employed in accom¬ 
plishing this desired result may be many. One which 
will be found most effective in arousing ambition and 
enthusiasm'among pupils, and in giving a fresh impetus 
to their work, is the giving of pupils’ recitals. Even if 
there is not at first a genuine love of study for its own 
sake, in being brought out before others their pride iB 
thus appealed to and an incentive given for better work. 
In these recitals pupils obtain broader ideas of muBic 
than their own individual study alone could possibly give 
them. They become critics as well as performers. They 
. will quickly recognize faults in others which same faults 
have perhaps often been passed by unheeded in them¬ 
selves; and in like manner the excellences in another’s 
performance will be marked, and will stimulate to re¬ 
newed and increased effort. 

These recitals should not partake too much of the 
nature of exhibitions, in which the pupil is obliged to 
strain every nerve in the attempt to learn some “ showy” 
piece that is far beyond his powers of execution. We 
have heard pupils struggle through long and difficult' 
pieces (when th^r were fortunate enough to reach the 
end without utterly breaking down) which none but an 
artist could have truly interpreted. This is discouraging 
to the pupil, and is far from being enjoyable or satisfac¬ 
tory to those who listen. So, first of all, the pupils 
should only be given such pieces to play as, with a- 
reasonable amount of good, earnest study, they will be 
able to play well. 

Teachers may hold the recitals in their own music 
rooms, or in the parlors of some patron, inviting the 
parents and friends whom they wish to attend, and this 
will be found much pleasanter than giving the recital in a 
more public place, at least in the beginning, when pupils 
are naturally somewhat timid, and the very thought of 
“playing onrthe stage” would strike terror to the hearts 
of those who, by these semi-public recitals, would gradu¬ 
ally gain the confidence and ability which would enable 
them to play with ease before a larger audience. 

Parents are always pleased to have their children 
brought forward when they feel that they have ability 
in any given direction; and to thoroughly awaken the 
parents’ interest in the child’s musical studies is to 
" insure an important factor in the achievement of suc¬ 
cess and in the probability of the child studying longer. 

It is always pleasant to have at these recitals either 
printed or written programmes to distribute among those 
invited, as they will befpund to add much to the general, 
interest. If it can be arra to have two or three 
vocal selections, or pieces'on the violin or flute, to inter¬ 
sperse among the piano numbers, this will give a pleasing 
variety to what might otherwise prove to be a little 
monotonous.-—. r , 

It will be found a very good idea to have, aside from 
these recitals to which parents and friends are invited, 
an occasional meeting together of the pupils for a re¬ 
hearsal, to play merely before themselves and teacher. 
Oni' these occasions, let the teacher also play some 
-sonata or other classical work, preceded by words of 
atnilysis or explanation, which will add to the interest 
and appreciation of its performance. 

In the givihg of pupils’ recitals the teacher may, in¬ 


deed, be obliged to expend an extra amount of time and 
labor, but the teacher who is more interested in watch- 
ing the progress of the" time as it advances toward the 
termination of the lesson hour, than he is in the real 
progress which his pupil is making, is certainly sot the 
mm who succeeds bust, either educationally or finan¬ 
cially. It is the whole-souled teacher, who strives in 
every way for the real advancement of his pupils la 
knowledge and appreciation of our beloved art, whose 
work will tell, both to the advantage of others as well as 
of himself. Mat Woo lever. 

' ‘ PUPILS’ MUSIC)ALES. 

THEIR ADVANTAGES TO THE PUPIL, TO THE COMMUNITY AND 
TO THE TEACHER. 

Although I cannot boast of a ’ ng xperien e ii the 
department of musical work which forms the subject of 
this article, it has been of sufficient length to convince 
me of its importance as a factor in musical education 
and culture. In fact the custom of giving musicales is 
of comparatively recent date, and is only one of many 
evidences of the rapid advancement made by~the Amer¬ 
ican people during the past few years in the art of music. 

In using the term musicale I do not refer to the non¬ 
descript social gathering to which this title, for want'of 
a better, is frequently applied—an entertainment having 
no higher aim than the enjoyment of a pleasant evening 
—but to the musicale, properly so called, planned and 
directed by the teacher with a definite purpose, viz., the 
advancement of the-pupils under hiB or her care, and 
the cultivation of a more refined musical sentiment in 
the community. Viewed in this light, the musicale 
stands in the same relation to the community in which 
it exists as does the State or National Music Teachers’ 
Association to our country in general, and teachers who 
are so conservative as to ignore the necessity for and 
advantages of such means fail not only to appreciate, 
but to grasp the valuable opportunities for improvement 
and usefulness offered by them. 

Are musicales an advantage to the pupil, and in what 
way ? 

Firlt, I. think they are of value in awakening en¬ 
thusiasm. Time and again the question comes to our 
minds, “ How can we arouse the enthusiasm of pupils ? ” 
—Ay, there’s the rub!” How often do teachers Tack 
their brains in vain for the solution of this vexing prob¬ 
lem? The bright, attentive, industrious pupil is an in¬ 
spiration to the teacher, but the listless, apathetic one 
baffles us, tries our very souls. 

It is not within the province of this article to discuss 
the extent to which this lack of interest on the part of 
the pupil may be the fault of the teacher—or the many 
possible remedies for the .evil. 

But experience and observation have taught me that 
the musicale is one great incentive to enthusiasm, sup¬ 
plying often a much needed motive power. To children 
—and to “ children of a larger growth ”—there is a cer¬ 
tain pleasing fascination in the thought of appearing 
before their friends in this public manner. It appeals 
to the pride innate in every human being, and the 
natural desire to do the very best of which they are 
capable creates new interest and zeal.. , ^ 

I have found that with some object of this kind before 
them, pupils will practice with diligence and attention 
what they would otherwise pass over in a careless, I 
slovenly manner. Some may say that this is too low 
a motive. I do not advocate the use. of such means 
alone; but, if r in thisway, we can stimulate interest, can- ! 
not the interest thus awakened be fostered and strength-1 
ened by higher means ? 

If this incentive can be made the thin end of the 
wedge by which to separate the thick walls of indiffer-1 
ence, may there not be hope that through the' aper¬ 
ture thus made the great light of musical truth may 
stream in? Another advantage to pupils/is, that by this 
means natural timidity may be overcome, and they will 
gradually acquire that ease and self- possession, not self- 
assurance, without which they cannot sing or play in ; 
public with satisfaction to themselves or others. How j 
many good musicians are so-hampered by nervousness 


and self-consciousness m to be unable to perform in.the 
presence of others that which, -but for -.this, they are 
capable of doing well ? . The discipline which the semi- 
public musicale affords is well calculated t© overcome 
this serious difficulty 

What is the effect of such gatherings upon the com- 
munity? It cannot be otherwise than beneficial. But 
what I have to say applies - rather to the smaller com¬ 
munities—where there is great need of some refining in- 
fluence-—than to the larger towns and cities where centre 
all the advantages of culture. ' . 

In the smaller communities the opportunities for hear¬ 
ing good music are limited, and the music teachers are 
largely responsible for the status of musical sentiment. 
They have it in their power, to a great extent, to mould 
the public taste and lead it to an appreciation of better 
music. 

Is not such a power God-given, and should it not be 
used conscientiously ? Most people like to be amused 
and entertained, therefore bring them together in this 
capacity—the teacher, the pupils, parentB, friends. Pre¬ 
pare for their entertainment a pleasing programme of 
good music. Thus linked together by a bond of com¬ 
mon interest, you have a strong hold upon their atten¬ 
tion, which, by judicious management, you can deepen 
and confirm. 

I do not think it wise toattempt at first to force upon 
an audience of this kind mimic entirely beyond their 
understanding. There is-a “ happy medium ” between 
worthless trash and the strictly classical style, which I 
believe can be employed to advantage here. Needed 
reforms can only be brought about gradually. So in 
music; we cannot revolutionize public taste in a day. 

Would it not be well for teachers everywhere to adopt 
the plan already pursued by many, of systematizing this 
work—Arranging a definite plan, not only for public 
musicales, but for a series of musical evenings with their 
pupils, according as varying circumstances and resources 
may suggest ? 

I was indebted to the first President of the New York 
State Music Teachers’ Association for hints which first led 
me to apply anything like system tothis work. Acting upon 
his suggestions, I formed my pupils, and a few musical 
friends, into a class, meeting fortnightly at the homes of 
different members. We took as'a basis for our study 
Mathews’ “Howto Understand Music,” and following 
that course our evenings naturally took on the form 
of a Lecture ftecital, in a modest way. Occasionally 
we varied this by introducing musical literature ; often 
interesting matter from The Etude, or a biographical 
sketch of some celebrated musician. 

Ab an accessory, or outcome, of this class work, I a 
my pupils gave, during last winter, two musicales, 
which we invited our friends. To illustrate the point 
that such efforts are beneficial, and are appreciated, let 
me quote, from a local, paper, a criticism upon one of 
these musicales. After mentioning the musical e ^of the 
evening, the writer speaks, at some length, of the pri¬ 
vate work of the class, into which he had inquired, and 
then says: — 

“ An immediate result of this method is, the semi¬ 
public gathering. To this the parents and friends of the 
scholars are invited, and if an evening can be spent 
more profitably and pleasantly, I have yet to learn of it. 
The indications of interest [and improvement which I 
have pointed out (incipient they may be) are, undoubt¬ 
edly, a direct result of the New York State -Music 
Teachers’Association held in Hudson in June, -1889. 
as particular emphasis was placed upon points along this 
line at that meeting. And in making a practical appli¬ 
cation of thp' theories there advanced, this teacher is 
fulfilling the object of the Association All praise to the 
musical instructors who can look above and beyond the 
pecuniary advantages of the position, and for very love 
of the art, seek for themselves, and for those who look 
to them for instruction, the higher degrees of attainment 
which it offers.” 

This leads to a consideration of the advantages result¬ 
ing to the teacher:— 

First, the satisfaction of knowing that we have aided, 
ever,so tittle,^in advancing our Art. 
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minds of others, will also be led into deeper channels of 
thought. In imi g to develop the tastes of others, self- 
development must follow as a natural consequence. 

Nor can'we ignore th& pecuniary benefits that must 
accrue. The teachers who keep pace with the progress" 
f the tim j, who investiga rad it »dy tl • >est m< hods 
who employ every available means for self-improvement, 
and to promote the interests of their pupils, must win 
the < 0 fi n je « * th in f lli| - t r a! Hci 

As a result, the better class of pupils will be intrusted 
to their care. Such teachers will not be under the 
necessity of soliciting patronage. 

In this idea of pupil’s musicales, I think, exists the germ 
of possibilities which might be unfolded and elaborated 
with good results. Onna N. Morrison. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


It is not generally understood what beautiful effects 
result from combining the piano and reed-organ in en¬ 
semble playing. It is not a difficult matter to tune the 
two instruments together. French and German publish¬ 
ers furnish a great amount of the finest music arranged 
for these two instruments, also in combination with other 
instruments, as the piano and organ with the violin, cor¬ 
net, clarionet, etc. The American people are given too 
.much to the piano. Where there is more than one in 
the family to learn music, it is desirable that one should 
learn violin, flute or violoncello.. With the piano, 
violin, and violoncello, it is entirely feasible to play 
much of the concerted music of the great masters, 
as they wrbte quantities of trios for these three instru¬ 
ments, and these pieces include some of their best 
compositions. The Boehm flute is becoming a very 
popular instrument, and it is especially adapted to young 
ladies ; as much so as the violin. Many young women 
are learning the violoncello, although it is not for them 
so graceful an instrument. It is a common thing in the 
towns of Germany, to find families practicing trios and 
quartettes, as above suggested, thus spending an evening 
in a profitable and interesting manner. Where there 
are not members enough in the family, friends will meet 
together for frequent practice. ‘ We call the attention of 
parents to the fact that nothing makes home more attrac¬ 
tive than such music, and it thus becomes a saving grace. 

In the following quotation from The Leader, where 
the writer speaks of the success of teachers educated at 
conservatories, he misses some important facts, which 
are, that those pupils who have a little mother-wit about 
them soon see that class lessons are worth but little to 
them, and so take private or individual lessons of the 
best conservatory teachers. Another fatal objection is sel¬ 
dom mentioned, and this condemns the entire class sys¬ 
tem It is, if at the beginning of ,the term a class could 
-be-evenly-graded, they would in a few weeks work away 
from each other. The talented pupil is held back for 
the dullard, and the latter is hurried along at too fast a 
pace for him to do thorough work; and again, no two pu¬ 
pils need exactly the same course; but the class syBtem 
holds an unbending course, for each student within its 
walls; or, if each pupil of the class has a different set of 
pieces and individual courses, why not take private les¬ 
sons of ten to twenty minutes, and so have the teacher 
under the best of circumstances? Whvjkeep up the 
farce of class lessons ? t \ 

•| “It has come to be quite a.question, now,-which is the 
better system of study, the private or the conservatory 
(system ? Many.educators hold that the class is the more 
j desirable form of instruction, chiefly on accoqnt of the 
advantage gained by seeing the principles involved in the 
lesson applied to varying minds of an equal degree of 
development. But another and quite as strong an argu¬ 
ment in favor of this form is, that by this means people 
of moderate income are enabled to N receive instruction of 
the very best teachers; and fifteen minutes with a first- 
class instructor is better than an hour with an inferior one 

“On the other hand, some very good professional 
teachers, even some of those who are engaged in the 
class system, say it does not amount to anything, because 
bo little time.can be allotted to any individual that it is 
scare] y possible to become sufficiently acquainted with 
individual needs. This may be true to some extent, pos¬ 
sibly more so in some' departments than in others. 


Another >bjectioi which has an offered to he eon 
servatorv system is, that as the institution is governed 
by one head, all the teachers are selected according to 
one man’s idea, and it takes a man of phenomenal edu¬ 
cation to know just what is best in the wajr of teachers 
for every department of music. There ib, doubtless, 

* u ’ w6i \ in© this objection, also.; but v 31 th t ! * 
matter is sum ued uj an 1 a t lam e i: take n 1 the w ill 
enormous amount of work done by the conservatories, 
and the gr c lumber of teachers nd pr ‘ ,n . ‘ onal nasi 
cians at work in the country who have received their 
sole instruction from the faculties at the conservatories, 
it seems that, on the whole, the conservatory is account¬ 
able for the greater amount of good work.” 

We are careful to educate our children so that they 
may enjoy reading, and be improved by the master-pieces 
of literature. Why not be as desirous to have them able 
to read and interpret the deeper and more refining 
thoughts of the classical composers ? A strong plea is 
made for this in the article, “ The Influence of School 
Music on Piano Pupils,” by Miss J. E. Crane._ We have 
requested writers to present this subject of Music in the 
Public Schools, and bespeak the active interest of our 
readers. Mrs. W. J. Hamlett approaches the subject 
from another standpoint, and makes a strong plea for the 
children of the crowded streets of our cities and the 
neglected lanes of the country. 

In the articles on Pupils’ Musicales and Recitals, 
which were written at our request, will be found much 
of value to the ^ambitious and progressive teacher. 
From a personal experience of about twenty-five years, 
in which many hundreds of such musicales have been 
given, we wish to add a word of recommendation, yes, 
to urge all teachers to give their patrons and the public 
the advantages growing out of these public efforts of 
their pupils. __ „ 

Mr. Perry gives us more of his vigorous thoughts on 
“ What shall we Play?” He makes clear the limitations 
to which all pupils are subjected. Right here many 
teachers fail, lamentably fail in their selection of music 
for the particular needs and possibilities of their pupils. 
Mr. Perry gives an admirable paragraph on Objective and 
Subjective Playing. He promises us another article on 
“What Shall We Play?” considered from the pupils’ 
standpoint, in which he will make many practical sug¬ 
gestions, and name particular pieces for special purposes. 

Again we present the views of two of the best writers 
and teachers on “Music Study Abroad.” The well- 
known conservatism of the German mind, is a factor to 
be considered. There is no doubt that American teach¬ 
ers of the first class use better, surer, and much quicker 
methods than the teachers abroad. Our best teachers 
are not troubled with the complacent feeling of “know¬ 
ing it all,”, but are actively alert in seeking out and ap¬ 
plying every improvement in methods. Besides the 
many points brought out by these writers, any careful 
parent will consider the matter seriously before sending 
his child abroad, where he can have none of the helps, 
refinements and restraints of home-life. Talent, genius, 
and great mental and musical acquirements are de¬ 
sirable, but all worthless if not coupled with a sterling 
integrity of character. ' 

An encouraging sign of the times is the growing popu¬ 
larity of Music Festivals. They not only furnish instruc- 
| tiauandvaluable practice to the members of the chorus, 
but bring the people into a closer acquaintance with 
some of the grandest creations of the greatest musiciansT 
When vocal music in the Public f Schools becomes uni¬ 
versal such societies will flourish, and Tonic Sol-fa is 
making this more and more a near possibility. 

Those of our readers who are interested in vocal 
music, will find “The Voice Quarterly,” Frank H. 
Tubbs publisher, 3 East 14th Street, N. Y.fCity, a good 
journal; only fifty cents a year. Mr. Tubbs gives; (the 
most of his space to the art of teaching voice cultpra 

American Conservatories of Music for Americans, is 
an idea that is fast gaining force and strengtjh, From an 
extended correspondence with these conservatories, we 
learn of increased Faculties and new departments added. 
Of chief importance in these additions are, the Norqud 
Courses, where pupils are taught the art of teaching 


music. This is an important step, and has in it a power to 
elevate musical ar in our country t a faster rate tl an ei m 
before. Few students of music realize that a thorough 
knowledge of music is not all that is requisite for making 
a good teacher. Not only must there be a comprehensive 
working knowledge of the art, but a complete acquaint¬ 
ance with the processes of its acquirement, and of how 
to successfully guide a pupil in each and every step of 
his progress. Hence, the importance of learning the “art 
of teaching music,” 

All progressive and thinking teachers have little ways 
of presenting truths to their pupils; ideas, methods of 
teaching certain things; hobbies that they ride success¬ 
fully, and methods of procedure that they prize. We 
ask these teachers to take the time to write these good 
ideas up for The Etude, taking time to write, re-write, 
and condense them, so that their thoughts are clearly 
expressed. The desire is to bring out truths, much as 
the debates of the Musical Associations are so suc¬ 
cessfully doing. It sometimes comes to pass that the 
debates, bring put truths of more practical worth than 
tl^ose considered in the original essay, and so here 
we expect many valuable hints of practical help. 


The banjo has has had its day. Every musician will 
be glad,.for sensitive ears find but little pleasure in the 
twang of this instrument. There is no doubt but the 
study of pianoforte music is too universal, and that 
our young people neglect, too generally, the violin, vio¬ 
loncello, and flute. ~ _ 

Believing that teachers secure more and better pupils 
in a musical community, we have this month given a 
good deal of space to School Music and Pupils’ Musi¬ 
cales. In the October issue we intend to present some 
articles on Musical Clubs, or Musical Societies for Mu¬ 
tual Improvement. But although the “ selfish element ” 
may be as strong in ns music teachers as it is in other 
people, yet we have a “better side” to us, and thor 
roughly believe in the mission of music, and in its power 
to elevate and make better and happier our people. 
When we are working to make our own community more 
musical we are making it more moral, and truly refined, 
as well. _ 

Ip, when sending questions to our Question and 
Answer department, our correspondents will append 
their full name and address, as well as a fictitious name 
or initials, we will always answer their questions. If 
your questions have not been answered, you may see the 
reason why in the above. We answer through The 
Etude only such questions as will convey general infor¬ 
mation, and will be of worth to a large number of our 
readers. We aim to make this department of practical 
worth. We invite our readers to forward such q Hons 
as they are interested in, and we will have leading musi- 
cians answer them. Please ask your questions on 
a separate sheet of paper, writing on one side only. 


The subscribers asking for information about the 
American College of Musicians,’will find full and com¬ 
plete answers in another column. These questions were 
referred to one “high in authority,” and can be taken 
as an official manifesto on this subject. 


LETTER FROM A PROGRESSIVE TEACHER. 

A teacher, in ordering some books, says: “I wish 
to use them in my class musicales. I have organized Thy 
class into the £ Amateur 5 ,Musical Union,* which meets 
every two weeks. The programme consists of a roll-call 
answered by a musical quotation, readings on musical; 
subjects, questions and "answers, discussions, s lo, fots* - - 
and six-hand playing; biographical and historical read¬ 
ings, and general readings from musical works, . The 
class is interested, and gain much valuable instruction. 
The musical game, Allegrando. charades and other 
games, are sometimes introduced, for the sake of variety. 

Each pupil who practices - two hours a day and attends 
all of the musicales for six months, receives a neat silver 
badge with the monogram of the Society engraved on one 
side. Pupils work with unusual enthusiasm, and their 
parents are i- t re 1, md together > ’<■' 

[oing eiy mu sh u n ork in ! sfor ve * re e 1 
and iii" 1 work is of a better quality F ft- ft 
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Melody fob the Pianoforte, Composed by Joachim i 
Raff, Op. 17. 

LESSON BY CHAS. W. LANDON. ' 

In measures 1, 8, 6, 7, 9, 11,13 and 18 the tenor notes 
are the melody, and therefore must be brought out dis¬ 
tinctly, by a pulling touch, with the fingers close to the 
keys. Listen for these tones, criticising their quality 
rather than power ; also, that they are closely connected 
to the measures following; that is, measures 2, 4, 6, 8, 
10, 12, 14 and 16, where the Introduction ends. In j 
these evenly numbered measures the chord on the first 
:ount of each is to be played with i looselj elding 
wrist, and with a bearing down of the arms, meantime 
closing the ist quickly Thi will give a brilliant tone 
thatiis .not;prashy nor hard. The. chords;,on.:.the second; 
and th «... ch of th i numt meas¬ 

ures must be : : felt dbw softly with both hands exactly) 
together. By feeling down the keys is meant, that the 
fingers, being close to the keys, are to be gently drawn 
towards the palm; this produces a,cl ear and yet a very 
soft tone. While playing these two counts the chord on 
the first count is to be held with the pedal and to be dis¬ 
tinctly heard throughout the measure. Observe that the 
'first count of each evenly numbered measure contains 
the melody for the whole measure, and that the chords 
on the second and third counts of these measures are an 
accompaniment, hence the reason for the difference in 
power and manner of touch ; a double difference result¬ 
ing, one of power and the other of quality of tone. 

From measures 17 to 32 is the next part of the piece, 
or rather the first part or Theme (pronounced t&y-may). 
In the measures with odd numbers, as 17, 19, etc., the 
first count gives the melody to the R. H., while in the 
second and third counts the melody is in the L. H., ex¬ 
cept that the last sixteenth of the R. H. is a ‘melody 
note. Of course, the melody is to be clearly heard, but 
it must not be forced in the least. For the right con¬ 
trast, both in quality and power in these first counts of 
the R. H. in each measure from 17 to 32, snap the finger 
that takes the melody ; that is, close this finger into the 
palm of the hand spitefully. In passing it brings the 
key down with it, thus giving a clear, bell-like tone, 
while the other tones of the same chord are soft and 
correctly fulfill their office of an accompaniment. The 
L. H. in the second and third counts of these measures 
has the melody, which is to be taken with the thumb, 
which must be entirely loose and without tension or 
resistance, making its tones with the help of the loose 
arm, which will give a full tone without harshness, mel¬ 
low and flnte-like. Mr. Goldbeck has fingered this for the 
thumb on each threfe of these .keys, but a better usage 
would be to place the second finger on the second of 
these three tones, and the thumb on the first and last, 
of the three. If the second finger is used, pull the-key 
down with a heavy pull and non-resisting and loose 
wrist and. arm. 

In the second and third counts of each measure from 
17 to 82—except measures 23, 24 and 31—the R. H. 
plays softly with arpeggioed chords. I will say here that 
the correct name-is arpeggio chords, and not “harp,” 
“wavey” or “spreading” chords. Right here is a 
chance for one of the fine effects that artists produce, 
but where most amateurs fail. I would suggest that the 
pupil place the" fingers oover these keys and, beginning 
with the thumb, draw each finger gently towards the 
palm, letting each key speak softly, evenly and clearly, 
and each of even power and an equal distance apart. The 
whole arm, wrist, hand and each finger to berloose and 
nerveless. Arpeggioed chords, when the upper note 
contains the melody, as in measures 18, 20, etc., should 
Ores,, as the tones run upwards,, so that the melody may 
be heard last and the stronger. This is why composers 
write chords with the wavey lines, but in the above in¬ 
stances, on the second and third counts, these chords 
contain no melody, therefore each tone is of equal 
power.’ . .. 

What has been said abont the R. H. second and third 
counts applies equally to the L. H. in measures 18-20, 
etc., bntthe first counts of these measures have extended 
chords, which are-'a great bng-a-boo to many pupils. 
They bring out the thninb note with a harsh bang and 


often omit the lower bass note unconsciously, and all of the 
notes are played unevenly. To do them rightly, let the 
hand be in repose, perfectly loose and not with finger® 
extended in the least. Let the wrist, be quite a good 
deal higher than usual. Now carry the whole hand up¬ 
wards towards the treble, but make the arm go faster 
than the fingers, thus bending the wrist inwards the 
same m if your L. H. was playing the upper part of the 
keyboa d , il down i ( ir k< oi fi ei 

pass them and let your loose thumb slide off of the last 
or upper bey. This gives out each tone clearly bat 
softly, and yonr fingers are at no time extended. Note 
that when you extend the fingers widely your wrisjt is 
surely stiffened and food playing is impossible with a 
taut or stiff and unyielding wrist. • . 

In measure 24 let the run ‘be clear, yet so light 1 that 
you heai th« :hc • and its melody tc ne through tc th 
end of the measure. ’Make the point of each finger 
move towards the palm slightly but quickly. This gives 
he mi * « flute like t< ne without overmuch power, yet 
somewhat brilliant and bright. By the way, this is the 
correc way for lpid, 1 ft s id clear runs In a , 
good runs require that the two end joints of the fingers, 
the nai nd iddle hall d .3 work 

and nearly all of the motion. 

Measures 19 and 20 are a repetition of 17 and 18, and 
are to be somewhat louder, because reiterations mast be 
Gr scendoed ..unless'otherwise marked 

Bear in mind throughout this piece that'yon are Bap- 
posed to imitate the harp. The chords of measures 32, 
33, etc., the second part of the piece, are written pur¬ 
posely thin, or of few notesr to help in this desired harp 
quality of tone. The half notes of these measures are a 
syncopation, and are therefore to receive an accent. 
The runs in these measures are to have the touch and 
quality of tone described for measure 24. 

In measures 40 to 48 notice that the first half of the 
counts have chords, but that the last half of the counts 
are octaves only. In the chords put something of a 
springy resistance in the thumb and the fifth finger, so 
that these tones, and especially the upper one, shall be 
fuller and more distinct than its inner notes. Bat surely 
keep a loose wrist in doing this. A large.hand can close 
in the thumb and fifth finger towards the palm and make 
these tones better than by the method of touch first de¬ 
scribed. The runs of the L. H. are to Gres, in ascend¬ 
ing and Dim. in descending, but only moderately so 
when in an accompaniment. This is a general rale. 

From measures 49 .to 64 there is a variation on the 
jTheme. Listen for the melody notes, those with a 
doable stem, and bring them out with the loose thumb 
touch described above. If you do this rightly, there 
will be a vocal quality in the tone. When the thumb 
comes in contact with the key it is to be so non-reBisting 
that it stops and waits for the loose wrist and arm to 
drag the key down for it, during which it slips off the 
keyboard towards the palm, quickly, bringing out the 
tone as it leaves the key. This calls for some life and 
vivacity of movement in the nailjoint of the thnmb, but 
extreme looseness at the joint where it is joined to the 
wrist or hand. The object is to let the first movement 
of the key be very slow with an increase of velocity 
down to its lowest depth. And this is the secret of a 
good touch of any kind. Poor touch is caused by the 
reverse ; the key starts at its greatest velocity from the ! 
highly raised finger with a sudden and hard stroke, or j 
with a stiff hand, "wrist and arm. When these latter are 
loose enough there is a collapse or giving out, so to 
speak, that allows the key to start slowly and continue 
its descent with an increased velocity. Various modifi¬ 
cations of the above give all of the qualities of tone 
known to the pianoforte. Touch and tone quality is all 
in an artistic blending of looseness or non-resistance 
with its opposite. But the work and difficulty is allin 
acquiring the looseness. The Practice Clavier and Teeh- 
nicon are invaluable for the acquirement of the,artistic 
touch. One supplements the other, and neither one can 
well be neglected by the ambitious student. 

The accompaniment chords immediately following the 
melody notes neied careful attention.— Feel them down 
rather than strike them. Let each finger give an eqnal 
and uniform pressure and draw the fingers off the keys 
with the bend or motion mostly in their two end joints, 
the nail and middle joints. By this you gain surety 
with delicacy, a necessary accomplishment. But surely 
make every key sound exactly simultaneously. You will 
see that the LJH. needs careful reading to separate those 
notes that have 4 melody from those that are accompani¬ 
ment only. The melody notes have two stems. Tlte 
half notes need more emphasis than the shorter notes. 
This is a general rale, worth remembering. 

From measures 65 to 80 there is a modification of the 
music found from measures 33 to 48. The .L. H. runs 
are to be as before described. The Italian expression 
mark, “ armonioso,” means concordant, harmoniously, 
thus calling for a fine quality of tou/h. The E-fiat of 
the last R. H. group of measure 67 is a melody note. 

In measures 7Sb74'and 76 the melody is in the eighth 
notes, and the first of each two is struck with the chord 
and not after, as the notation would seem to indicate. 

| The manner of doing this calls for remark. For in¬ 


stance, in measure 72 strike each note of the chord, 
E-flat, B-flat, C and E flat (reading upwards), with equal 
force, listening to the effect. Now, then, let the weight 
of the irn re sived >3 he ngei h j 5 13 3 the 
melody note, B-flat, and you will hear it clearly above 
the rest of the chord. * Again, not only letting this finger 
that plays the melody note receive the weight of the. arm, 
but also snap it inwards towards the palm, and'this note 
will be still more clear. Caution: surely strike every 
note of these chords exactly together and allow no stiff¬ 
ness in the fingers that play the other keys of the chord. 
The L. H. ‘,. 1)6 dis¬ 

tinctly than the next few notes. Remember that the begin¬ 
ning, turning and ending notes of all runs are always to 
receive something of an accent unless otherwise marked, 
or else a run is but a meaningless noise. . By turning 
note is meant where the direction of the run reverses, 
as at the C of the L. H. in middle of the second group 
of notes in measure 68 . 

In measures 73, 75 and 76, snap the finger lightly that 
plays the upper note of each chord, for the sake of a 
clear and flute-like tone. In all arpeggioed chords let" 
the notes follow one another evenly and not bunchy or at 
1 irregular liatanec apart s hia * of grt ’ V.*. rtanc 
an ilmost ilwayi 1 fad J am ten playing ad 1 >m< 
artists fail in this also. There is a fine opportunity for 
the practice of this beautiful effect from measures 17 to 
32 of this piece. The essentials are loose wrists and 
hands ; arms in easy repose, each finger to slightly move 
its point or nail joint inwards towards the palm, critically 
listening for evenness of power and an equidistant or 
even distribution of the tones of the chord. 

The chord of measure 80 is to be full and sonorous, 

,organ-like, but not a bang. To do this, place the fingers 
on the keys to be played, with the wrists absolutely non- 
. resisting, then let the forearms drop or pull down, drag¬ 
ging the keys with them, the wrists being so loose as to 
collapse and hang down below the keyboard, with the 
fingers clinging to the keys, and as they, the fingers, 
begin to descend snap them inwards into closed fists. 
The tone will roll out like that of a great organ, yet not 
harsh or over-loud; and, singularly, it will be the great 
est power of tone that the instrument is capable or; yet 
do not make itiso very loud in this particular instance. 
In the ran that follows let it diminuendo in the same 
ratio as the dying away of the chord. 

The chords in the last two measures must be very, soft 
and the two hands and the notes of each "be exactly 
simultaneously struck. A very common and bad fault 
is in allowing one hand, generally the left, to strike 
ahead of the other. See to it that you are not faulty in 
this. 

From the beginning to measure 32 the Phrases are of 
two measures each ; from 33 to 48, of one measure; yet 
in pairs of two, a part of the time, yon can tell by listen¬ 
ing. One measure seems to ask a question, which is 
answered by the next. This question and answer is very 
plain in some pieces. From measures 49 to 64 the phrases 
are of two measures again, but of one measure from 
measures ”65 to 80. 

Remember that every phrase has a climax, and that 
this climax is the note or chord that seems , to contain 
the most intensity of meaning of any in the phrases, and 
that the phrase is to be Crescendoed up to its climax, 
after which it Diminuendoes to its close. In the firBt 
32 measures of this piece, and from measures 40 to 64, 
the climax of each phrase is the longer note (which is 
generally true), and the Diminuendo comes from the 
natural ?ywg away of the chord tones. 

Phrases 3 should be separated by a pause, much as 
we separate .the parts of a sentence with a comma. See 
the comma t in the above sentence. Furthermore, the 
first note of a phrase shonld be somewhat accented, 
regardless of what part of a measure it begins on, and 
its last tone is to be especially soft, and shorter than 
written, as if half of its length, when a short note, waB 
a rest. But not every emphasis, accent and climax is to 
be of equal power. They must be graded according to 
the sentiment of the piece, and the trained, culiimied 
and refined taste and judgment and feelings of the^pef^ 
former. Here is one of the marked differenceshetweeh 
good and common performers. 5 

Finally, you have often.heard.it^said, and as~often 
read in The Etude, -that a piecejs only just begun when 
it can be played th r o u g h inti me and without breaks or 
mistakes, and that when a piece is brought up to that 
point, the pupil is ready to begin to learn something 
from the piepeff^Now;Task you howis it possible for a 
pupil to. use the kinds of touch and produce the effects 
above described until his mind is no further occupied 
with the difficulties of reading and the mere playing 
of the notes ? If the above directions are carried out, 
will he not have mind, heart and hands full, even after 
he has the “ piece learned.” Therefore, learn the piece 
before trying whatever may be new to you in the way of 
touch or effects, and learn the piece and new touch and 
effects by practicing over and over, in short passages of 

o to four m asuree B, th s passage work yc > 
will learn it quick - 1 i* 1 be l r ! is tl * ) i i » * 

• lauin ■ that makes this 01 anj >t le fleet charming and 
beautiful. ■> . Cbas. Wl. Landqn, 
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CECILIA GALOP-7 
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V'mTE REPEATING. __ 

rUnder this Depw sen w s i Appeal articles that bav In 

irlnt, bnfc are worthy c a rej titlon We will b leased >receive 
contributions from ou lera, bom resource outsid «. • V • bs 
numbers of 'TmrHiiBK] 

COST OF STUDYING ABROAD. ' __ 

Because of the continual interest in the question of 
going to Germany to study music, wo republish the fol¬ 
lowing :— 

Blake Hall writ i an int esi % arti le i »* » 1 « w 
Y >i ! Sun cot erning t<v cost of li in in Berlin 2 
ays: “TI av ge annual expenses of an i m r in 
stud nt here, if he live: ae< r 1 to *h standard et by 
his fellows, are about $800. A very large proportion of 
• ie id< uts ft h si s spend ons deri bly lest than 
$800. Students who wish to enonomize can hire rooms 
at from $6 to $9 a month, and bring, their board in 
unison with their pocket-books. Pianists have more 
expenses than other musicians* because they generally 
require larger rooms for their instruments, besides hay¬ 
ing to pay $2 to $7 a month for the hire of a piano.” 

Mr. Hall advises American students to have a distinct 
understanding with their landlords with reference to the 
coBt of fire and light, or the monthly bills will leap up¬ 
ward at an extraordinary pace. He says, farther, that 
it is better to hire than purchase a piano ; for “ if yon 
have your own you are at the mercy of the landlady. 
She rightly conjectures that, rather than damage his 
piano by constantly moving, the owner will submit to 
all sorts of extortion and frequent increase in room 
rent.” - ~ 

He advises Americans who contemplate studying in 
Berlin to write and secure rooms in advance. The land¬ 
lords look upon American stud en ts as legitimate objects 
of prey. 

The best and cheapest of the institutions in Berlin is 
the Royal Academy. The pnpils pay $40 a year each, 
but this may often be considerably; diminished by the 
scholarships for competent students of small means. 
There is one scholarship of $300 a year. 

Private' lessons range from $1.25 to $4 a lesson. 
Mr. Blakesly Hall thinks that, in view of the ex¬ 
tortionate practices "of the landlords, the brusqueness, 
roughness and crustiness of the German professors— 
who are neither suave nor polished—and the absence of 
allcongenial surroundings, “American girls, particularly 
those of a sensitive nature, will not find their paths 
strewn with roses.” — - 

The necessary expenses of the piano student, inde¬ 
pendent of the expense of clothing, is summed up as 
follows: 


Board and room, 7 

• 

. $250 

Tnition, . . . 

• 

. 50 

Piano rent, . . . 


. 60 

Concert, operas, etc., . 

• 

30 

Music and extras, 

• 

20 

Total, .... 

• 

. 410 


Berlin he considers the most musical city in the world; 
but there is, outside of music, not much to interest 
American girls. “ They all complain continually, of 
the dullness and stolidity of their surroundings, the ex¬ 
treme heat of the Summer, and the lack ot- geniality 
and life among the people.” Most of these students are 
no more familiar with the German language than with 
the Choctaw. 

Questions an3 &nswei[s. 

- i — —- 

Ques.— 1 . What course of studies won!d, you advise a 
pupil to take who can play Chopin’s Etude's, Scherzo in 
3 minor, and Bach pieces as “ Norma ” and “ Oberon,” 
by J. Leybach, Would Liszt’s “Etudes” be too .severe? 

2 . We have here a C. L. S; C., and as I am one of 
the “ Soloists,” and am desirous of introducing classical 
music, what pieces would you advise as an introduction 
to ancfa^composers as Schubert, Beethoven, etc. In 
other words I wish* to introduce a better class of music 
than we have been accustomed to, and, as yon under¬ 
stand, it mast be done in small doses ? o. e. c. 

Ans.—1. See April number of The Etude, page 68, 
3d column, for ^ list of such pieces, as will be suited to 
yonr needs. As to 6 tudes, some of Chopin’s need months 
of work to give them anything like an artistic finish. On 
the face of it, this question indicates that your pupil 
iB not thorough enough, dees not bring the studies np to 
a good finish. It iB hard to make pnpils realize that 
their most useful practice is on a piece or study after 
they “have it learned.” Never can a smooth finish 
be given, or an easy and unhesitating style :be acquired 
without this indispensable often and continued after- 
practice.-,. ■ 1 ■■■■■' iS , 


' 2 . Nothing is better to lead people to enjoy the classics 
than to play the classics to them. I would suggest that, 
as the C. L. 8 .. C. is an educational society, nothing 
could be more proper and nsefnl than for you to give 
from; three to five eveningB in W. 8 . B. Mathews’ “ How 
tc Understand Music,” Yol. I I have dona his, and 
know, fi a much e perience >f its great value th >i 
grammes there given are interesting, and yonrself and 
pupils can study nothing of more value or interest than. 
it will be to work up these masicaleB.- But, as a.help to 
you in giving classical programmes that will be pleasing 
to the average audience, try the following, in the order 
named: Schubert’s Menuetto in B minor, from Op/ 78; 
Tema of Op. 142, No. 3 and No. 2 . Mozart’s Sonatas, 
Peter’s Edition: Andante, -with the variations I and 
IV of Sonata No. 12 ; the Adagio of Sonata II, and the 
Rondo of "No/17/ Of Beethoven’s Sonatas: Op. 2 , 
No. 1, first sixteen measures of the- Adagio ; Op. 14, 
No. 2, the Andante and variations ; Op. 26, Andante 
in A flat with variations; Op~. 10 , No. 2 , Allegretto 
and the Presto; Op. 13, Adagio Cantabile; Op. 31, 
No. 8 , the Mennette in E flat; Op. 27, No. 2 , Alle¬ 
gretto ; and Op. 14, No. 1 , Allegretto; Op. 2 , No. 3, 
Scherzo; Op. 7, Allegro; Op. 31, No. 2 , 33 measures of 
the Allegretto. Schubert, Op. 94, Nos. 2 , 3 and 6 , and 
some of the dances of Op. 9. Try a good arrangement 
of his “Hark the Lark.” Also, these from Mozart: 
Allegro of Sonata No. 3 (Peter’s Edition)-; Assai Alle¬ 
gro of No. 6 ; Allegro con Spirito and the Andante" 
qnasi nn Poco Adagio of No. 8 ; Allegro of No. 10 and 
Assai of the Fantasia Sonata. Also, the F minor 
Andante and variations by Haydn. 

If you desire some of Schumann, try Nocturne 
(Nachtstucke), Op. 24, No. 4; Polonaise in D, Op- 2 , 
No. 11 . These two can be had in our annotated edi¬ 
tions, Nos. 936 and 938, and also his cradle song and 
Traumerei. Of Mendelssohn, try Rondo Oapriccio, and 
Nos. 4, 9, 16, 28 and 30, of Songs Without Words. Of 
Chopin, try Yalses (Peters’ Edition), Op. 70, No. 1 and 
No. 14 ; Polonaise Militaire, Op. 40, No. 1 ; Mazurkas, 
Op. 6 , No. 1 ; Op. 7, No. 1; Op. 24, No. 3 ; Op. 33, 
No. 2 ; Op. 67, No. 1 ; Op. 67, No. 3; Op. 68 , No. 2; 
Op. 68 , No. 3. Of Chopin’s Nocturnes, try Op. 32, 
No. 1, and Op. 17, No. 2 . If a person likes music at 
all, any of the above pieces will please if they are well 
played. This list will be found to be of value to teach¬ 
ers, and should be saved for reference. C. W. L. 

CONCERT PROGRAMMES, 

Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood in his ten Recitals at the 
Summer Music School, at Chautauqua' Assembly, 1890, 
has played from the following composers: Chopin, 19 
pieces; Schumann, 14 pieces; Liszt, 7 pieces; Beeth¬ 
oven, 5 pieces; Wagner, 4 pieces; Schubert, Wm. H. 
Sherwood, Rubinstein and Mendelssohn, S pieces each; 
Bach, H'andel, Reinberger and Tausig, 2 pieces each; 
and one each of the following: Wm. Mason, Edgar H. 
Sherwood, Carl Heymann, Mozart, Tschaikowski, Hen- 
selt. Dupont, Haberbier-Guilmant, Domenico Scarlatti, 
Raff, 0. M. von Weber, Constantine Sternberg, W. H. 
Day as, Grieg, Bargiel, Moszkowski, Wieniawski, and 
Sgambati. 


TESTIMONIALS. _ 

Greencastlk, Ind., Aug. 1, 1890. 

Me. T. Presser. 

Dear Sir :—I am very glad to receive yonr “School 
of Four-Hand Playing.” Iam strongly in favor of this 
Department, and shall place the work before my Assist¬ 
ants. James Hamilton Howe. , . 

White Hall, III., July 30, 1890/ 

Theo. Presser. 

Dear Sir :—Having carefully examined Mathews’ 
Twenty Lessons to a Beginner, I want to say I am very 
much pleased with the new ideas set forth, and realize 
better and more satisfactory results with the pnpils I 
have been ..teaching in the manner snggested.'X 

L. Gertrude XJarson. 


A composition in which the character changes abruptly, 
aa in a potpourri, has no artistic value.— Wcitimann. 


LETTERS TO TEACHERS. 

BY W. S. B. MATHEWS. 

Ques. 1. I have one little pnpii whose hand will turn 
over on the little finger side, and I cannot break up the 
fault. I have drilled her in finger exercises faithfully, but 
when she is not thinking, over it goes again. Gan yon 
suggest a remedy? 

2. What do you think of-five-finger exercises, such as 
Czerny’s or Schmitt’s? \ 

Ans. 1 . I cannot offer advice upon this point farther 
than to say that the two-finger exercise for elastic tonch, if 
persisted in for a length of time, and supplemented' with 
the same exercise in double notes, i. e., in sixths, with 
the hand being held correctly, will strengthen the little 
finger to sach an extent that the hand will assume a 
good position, habitually. The will and attention of the 
pnpii, however mast co operate. Nothing can be done 
without the effort on the pupil’s part, but as a habit 
takes some time to form, the teacher will require patience. 
Moreover, it is quite possible to overdo the attention to 
purely mechanical points. After a proper amount of 
time on the manner of holding the hand, completing the 
touch, etc., the pupil must be allowed to play pieces of s~ 
poetic character, not being held to attend primarily to the 
technic, but thinking mainly and assiduously of the music. 
Otherwise the playing becomes reduced to a mechanical 
concept, and takes on that character of small “ old-maid- 
ishness” so recognizable in what is called “conserva¬ 
tory ” playing which is a result of class-work. 

2 . A very small amount of practice upon five-finger 
exercises may be nsefnl, and-probably is. But only a 
very small amount. Playing much with the hand in a 
stationary position upon the key-board and in a “ passage 
tonch,” as tonch must be in finger exercises played 
rapidly with a quiet hand, tends to establish the habit of 
playing all the time with a passage quality of touch, and 
not with melody tonch. This is the fault of all the piano 
pupils formed forty years ago, when five-finger exercises 
constituted the staple of mechanical training. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE OF MUSICIANS. 

The Fifth Annual Examination of the above College 
took place at New York on June 24th and following 
days. The increased percentage of successful candidates, 
in spite of a gradual rise in the, standard, proves that the 
thorough work required by the College is being better 
understood by students generally; and they know that, 
in order to pass, they must be well acquainted, both 
practically and theoretically, with the subjects for which 
they enter, in’ addition to a knowledge of the t 3013 
music, a branch hitherto neglected by . - ti e italists 
and vocalists. 

The successful candidates this year are : — 

For the Fellowship Degree, Richard M. Walton, 
Dechard, Tenn. Special Theory, Harriette B, Judd, 
New York; Wm. C. Macfarlane, New York; and Fred¬ 
erick Maxson, Philadelphia, organ. 

For the Associate Degree, Harriette B. Judd, New 
York; B. B. Gillette, Boston; Ge* 3. Lomas, Paw¬ 
tucket, R. I.; Edwin Barnes, Battle Creek, Mich., 
organ; Mary E. Wade, Alton, Ill.; Mary J. H izel wo >d 
Providence, R. I.; and Ed. V. M Intire, Newark N. J , 
piano. . 

The Annual Meeting was held on u anc the 

following officers were elected for the ensnin * ear 
President, E. M. Bowman, Newark, N. J. Vice-Presi¬ 
dents, S. B. Whitney, Boston, and Miss Amy Fay, Chi¬ 
cago, Ill. Secretary and Treasurer, Robert Bonner, 
Providence, R. I. 

The Board of Examiners for 1891 consists of Mme. 
Fanny Bloomfield Zeisler, Wm. Masoa-ahd A. R. Par¬ 
sons, piano; -S. P. Warren, St~B. Whiteley, Geo. E.__ 
Whitney, organ; S. E. Jacobsohn, J. H.' Beck, Gnstav- 
Danhreuther,. violin; Mi«e. Luisa Cappiani, J. H. 
Wheeler, F. W. Root, voice; W. -F. Heath, N- Coe 
Stewart, Wm. H. Dana, public schoolsDudley Buck, 
W. Gilchrist; Thos. Tapper, Jr., musical theory End 
composition. 

7 Steps have been taken by which examinations will be 
held each year, alternating in the East and West, New 
York and Chicago. This, we are Bare, will meet the 
approval of music students generally. 

The 1 lamination qu stiong o 1890 will she .K> 
published, and will be sent on application by the secre¬ 
tary, Rob rt Bonner, 60 W Ilian ! ■ 3 t, Pro idenc . 
R [., who will also furnish pies - £t fa« prospe* tel and 
examinatioi papers fc - fora r years, and to him all 
qu si - s br infora iti n on< raing srs>’ College idiQald 
be addressed.... 


















T HiE ETUDE 


FUBL^HEB 


I >TI - 


We would again call attention to “ The Sonatina 
Album." It is a valuable set of fine pieces for forming 
and improving taste. Also, for lessons in reading. 
Nearly all • of the pieces in this book require melodic 
work by the left hand. 

Where the pupil has a member of the family who can 
play with him or her, or has some child friend who plays, 
“The School of Four-Hand Playing", will be of par¬ 
ticular value. But where the pupil is the only musical 
mm in the house the teacher can take the other part of 
the piece. These pieces are very easy, and all are pleas¬ 
ing. The book is fast becoming popular with the better 
'tefafSisf "teachers;':.''"Pries,pa'8' dollar./.-. vVff.o 

The highest authorities agree that musical notation is 
too imperfect to allow the composer to put clown his 
thoughts, exactly as lie felt them ; therefore, the per¬ 
former must expound, or §9 play as to explain or inter¬ 
pret the compositions, as well as merely to perform them. 
Hence, the office of annotated, analyzed and explana¬ 
tory editions is a necessity, as a help toward their lucid, 

, expressive;; and, correct'presentation. ■ .; v 

The publisher of The Etude will largely extend his 
list of such pieces, employing the best talent available, 
andibimak Bern : sxcepfio ’•! line. 

Perhaps it is not known by our readers that we have 
one of the largest and most complete stocks of music in 
the country. We fill orders for any music or music 
book published. Besides a large catalogue of our own 
publications, we keep an immense stock of music from 
Europe, as well as from the various publishers of this 
country. Write us for terms, and we can make it for 
your interest to buy of ns. 

The “special offers" on some of our forthcoming 
publications will be soon withdrawn; therefore,.if you 
intend to avail yourself of these low prices, send in your 
order early. 

Extraordinary Offer. $10.00 worth op valuable 
new works for $3.00.—The publisher, knowing the im¬ 
portance of introducing a new work among active music 
teachers, offers the following new works at about the 
cost of printing, paper and binding: “Normal Course 
of Piano Technic ” ($2.00), by W. B, Wait. “ Twenty 
Lessons to a Beginner” ($1.60), by W. S. B. Mathews. 
“ Thirty Selected Studies from Stephen Heller " ($1.60). 
“Studies in Melody Playing" ($1.25), by H. C. Mac- 
dougall. “Chats with Music Students" ($1.60), by 
Thomas Tapper. “ First Lessons in Phrasing" ($1.50), 
by W. S. B. Mathews. “Supplement to Grade I of 
School of Four-Hand Playing" (75 cts.), by William 
Drobagge. 

The publisher retains the privilege of withdrawing this 
offer at any time. 


—Day after day the publishing houses are putting forth 
to the public books and pamphlets that will aid us in 
teaching; we read them all, we read the best magazines 
published in the interests of our special work; we are' 
constantly looking for a magical text-book that will make 
it “easy for the learner.” And after all this we sit 
down and wring our handsydeclaring that the poor re¬ 
sults of our teaching must come from poor text-books 
and poor pupils, dodging thereby the very one reason 
that is the real cause. Poor teachers are the root of all 
evil. We lament that there are music students -who 
learn nothing but trash. They learn trash because they 
know some teacher or other who will instruct them in 
Irakli for a certain consideration in the shape of green¬ 
backs. Bad teaching is due only to bad teachers.— 
Thomas Tapper. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 

THEODORE PRESSER, 

1704 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


991. Sohmid, -J. O. La Favorita Sohot- 

tisohe d© Militaire. Grade III........ $0 35 

Popular in style, well calculated to please^ Good for 
* school march; will do for use la a olas@ of Gymnastics. 

992. Presser, Theodore. A Soho©! of 

.... . Four-Hand Playing. Book I......... 1 00 

"Within the compass of Five Notes. A collection of 
the easiest pieces. " Formative in character, calculated 
to develop the.taste of the pupil; Nearly all the pieces 
art v i a for each hand tt play alik —in Unison— at? 

st of the fee ndo parts at within the capabilities 1 
tht < >> f > ms ak ng g >od s lies ... pli ;in , tom tl 
P clef, and in accom] tying j is is nablec i- • 
and jast what every teacher wants for the use of begin- 
m re, for Is ping thei < >• r st* ms l .' inj Bel >w, 
v< ill be f nnd a d cription of ich piece . owi t , 
w at it a s.f t ad j .<3-; ted; sac piece has a definite 
' purpose m well as feeing good and beautiful music. 
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NUMBER ONLT. _ PBICE 

989. Bryant, Gilmore W. Fingerflight, 

Mazurka for the Pianoforte. Grade 

IV...... $ 75 

A beautiful piece and as unique as beautiful, for it 
. gives a practical use of the “ Mason’s Two-Finger Exer¬ 
cises,” except on the last two and a half pages. Every 
pupil who has studied Mason’s “Touch and Technic “ 
should have this piece. 

990. Morris, M. S. Writing Exercises for 

Students on Music ... 30 

Every teacher has pupils who fail to learn the time 
value of notes. Here is just what is needed to thoroughly 
..teach such pupils time. Good for the first term of lessons 
“with all beginners. Try them. 


Thon,-. i. Op 18. No 

1. Contentment.. 

Wohlfahrt, H. Cradle Song". 

Conte ment i i rett little melc lya , a 
as a five ngc srei Th ha rony • ' -i _ lecon 

adds largely to the effectiveness of this piece A Study 
, ng ,. n i" h Bet a ids ,•* - like 1 1 s 

rad! Boi ” isHeve f i from »M ive j. Gera It 
i pleasi.. and a good s ud pt dt gand bxj a *!•>•< 
?>>*., MMs play al ¥■) 

Enckhausen, H. Op. 58. No.' 

At Ei sning’ . 

Vogel, Moritz. Reaper’s Song. 

1 At Evening” is a quiet little melody, very simple 
and easy, yet pleasing, clear cut phrasing, and therefore 
a good study for expression. Both hands play alike. 

“ The Reaper’s Song.” A bright little piece on a 
Motive of three notes; easy and pretty. A good study 
for expressive accenting and clear phrasing. Both 
handB play alike. 

5. Wohlfahrt, H. Op. 8V. No. 33.' 

Polka ... 

6. GrenzebaoU, E. Song of the 

Little Maiden...... 

“ The Polka,” bright and gay. Easy, and a good study 
for independent use of the hands. Yet quite easy. 

“ Song of the Little Maiden.” Is a sweet little piece; 
in a word, expressive and plaintive. A good study for 
a discriminating touch as to power, and for Legato and 
Staccato effects. 

f 7. Enckhausen, H. Op. 58. No. 7 

March. ........ 

8. Diabelli, A. Op. 149. No. 5. 
Happy Day,............ a. . 

Both of these pieces are very easy, and the yopil’s 
part within a compass of five notes. In all but four meas¬ 
ures of this march, both hands play alike. A good study 
in phrasing and wrist accenting. 

In the other piece, both hands are alike throughout. 
The Secondo is but a little morp difficult than the Primo. 
It iB thus good practice for the pupil to learn both the 
Primo and Secondo. A good study for touch and slnrs. 
Both pieces have a pleasing melody and rich harmonies. 

f 9. Berens, H. Op. 62. No. 10." 
Melody.... 

10. Berens, H. Op. 62. No. 21. 

Mazurka..... 

In both pieces the pupil’s part is in unison, on five 
notea. The “ Melody ” ib short and pleasing; very easy. 
Well chosen harmonies. To a student who has practiced 
Mason’s “Touch and Technic,” Two Finger exercises, it 
will be especially interesting, because he will find a 
practical application for his knowledge in producing fine 
musical effects. 

“ The Mazurka ” is the harder of the two. It is a good 
study in time. The Melody is within five notes. The 
accompaniment will make it easy for the pupil to 
conquer the time difficulties. The piece is bright and 
gay and will please young pupils. 

11. Wohlfahrt, H.. Laughing' 

Waters.... 

12. Kleinmichel, R. Op. 43. No. 1. 

Gallopade.....„ 

“Laughing Waters” is an. Allegretto, bright and 
joyous. An excellent study in the musical effect of 
slurs. Pleasing if accented and slurred correctly,other¬ 
wise quite meaningless. This iB about Grade 2. 

“ Gallopade,” a study in ties and syncopations, short 
and pleasing when well learned. In both pieces the 
pupil’s part is on five notes and both hands are alike. 

.999. 13. Tours, BerthOld. Little Johnnie. 

A beautiful melody effectively harmonized. Pupil’s 
part oh five notes and in unison. This is a most beautiful 
piece. Any player can do the Secondo. A good exhibi¬ 
tion piece for little players. It gives good practice in 
expressive accenting. 

1000. 14. Diabelli, A. ^Op. 149. No. 7. 

Jubilee March..... 

In O major and minor. The rhythm is strongly marked, 
which will be a help, to the pupil in playing the variety 
of notes to a count contained in this piece. An excellent, 
study in-time, ami as pleasing as valuable. Ncarer grade 
2 than 1. 

1001. 15. Enke, H. Op. 6. No., 2. Hon- 

. groise.... 

In A minor. Allegro, Vivace. Pull of fire and snap. 
Wild and weird, but decidedly pleasing. A valuable 
study. Good exhibition piece for young players. About 
grade 2. A good study in time. 

1002. 16. Erenzebaoh, A. B. At Play...... 

This piece is in F minor and A fiat major. Allegro, 
Vivace. Grade 1. No special difficulties in. it.NA good 
study in phrasing.. Expressives well written. Pleasing. 

1003. 17. Kullak, Theo. Gypsy Life. Grade 

II.:... 

In A minor, Allegro scherzando. Each hand indepen¬ 
dent. Well written. . Good study in the finger staccato 
touch. Expressive* and pleasing. ••'V* 
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E8TAI I8HEO 1885 



SERTATfi OF 1SIC, 


REMOVED TO 


1331 South Broad street, Phila. 


ENLARGED AND IMPROVED 


IN EVERT DEPARTMENT. 


The only Conservatory in the Country employing 
Male Teachers exclusively. 

The only Conservatory in the State having a com 
plete Orchestral and Band Department. 


Instruction in all Branches of Music "by a Faculty of 
26 Professors. 


FREE ADVANTAGES.- 




-FREE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Special Training Course for Teachers. 


IPS'* .Seasonable Board in neighborhood. For Cata- 
ogues, address " 

.GILBERT R. COMBS, Director, 

1831 S. Broad St., Phila. 

Mention The Etude. 


Incorporated 1878. 

New York College of Music, 

163 East 70th St., New York City. 

ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director. 

All Branches of Music taught, from the beginning to the highest 
artistic attainment. New York’s largest and most complete music 
school, occupying an "entire building, with a concert hall of its own. 

Students have Free Instruction in Harmony, Counter¬ 
point, Composition, Vocal Sight Beading, and Free Admission 
to Lectures, Concerts, Enseinble Playing, etc. Students received 
daily from 9 a.h. to 5 f.m. Send for new catalogue. 


THE J. M. ARMSTRONG* COljPANT ^ ■ 

MUSIC TYPOGRAPHERS and PRINTERS ! 



710 8AN8OW STREET! 


PHILADELPMA. PEHNA. 


NEW LESSONS IN HARMONY. 

By JOHN C. FILLMORE. 

“We know no other work in which a mnsical student 
can learn so much about harmony in fifty pagra of text 
and examples for exercise .”—The Nation, New York. 

This work is based on the ideas of Dr. Rupp Biemann, 
and has an appendix of his lecture on “-The Nature of 

Harmony.” ' ‘ . . • I , . 

“ A eareful perusal (of this) will enable students to see 
clearly the drift of modern speculation in music .”—-The 

Nation. ., * , 

Dr. Riemann, “The greatest living musicajl theorist. — 

The Nation. 


Y^ANTED.—A position as Teacher ®of Piano and 
"Y Glass Vocal Sight Reading. Graduate of leading 
Conservatory. Tonic Sol-fa a specialty. Several years 
of experience in teaching. Expert in Calisthenics. 
Graduate of college. Best of references. 

Address Miss A. Ia.ntha Slaughter^ 

Care Etude Office, 1704 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


■ ANTED.—A Music Clerk to take charge of the 

wholesale department of a large music house.; 
No ie l ’r* the most exr jrie icc i nee i apply A idrt ss, 
stating experience, with - feren * -, r G ' S Co., 

Care of Etude Office, 1704 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 























PALMER'S - 

PIANO PRIMER 




Notes and Remarks by suck ; Musicians as Dr. 

Win. Mason, Hr. Wm. H. Sberwood, 

Hr. Albert R. Parsons, etc. 

It is concise ; it is exhaustive ; it is endorsed by most 
of the great American Pianists and teachers. Letters ot 
commendation of it-have been received from the most 
prominent musicians in more than twenty different 
States. It is adopted aB a standard work in most of 
the Colleges in America. Its sales have been phenome¬ 
nal. Its priceris very reasonable, viz.: In Cloth, em¬ 
bossed, $1.00 ; in Board covers, 75 cents; and in paper 
covers, 60 cents. Address 


FOE PIANOFORTE STUDENTS* 

BY ALBERT W. BORST. 

Price 6 Cents. 50 Cents Per Dozen, 

THEO. PRESSER, Publisher, Philad’a, Pa. 


A Supplement to Every Instruction 
: Book. . ■ - _ 

THE STUDY 

O F THE PIANO. 


ZEE. E^ZEUsTI?. 


TMEOBOME MBJESSEM, 

1704 CHESTNUT ST., PHILAD’A, PA. 



—-*£=30 F £<*-•»• 


PIANO TECHNIC 


DESIGNED FOR 


Translated bv i< A. Blerstadt. SCHOOLS, TEACHERS and STUDENTS; 



PRICE 81.00. 

T HIS work is designed to accompany the instruction 
book with every beginner, and will serve as a supple¬ 
ment to any method. 

. The information is imparted in the form of questions 
and answers, which will make the work useful as a primer, 
but it is-vastly more direct and comprehensive than any 
primer published. 

The following are a few of the subjects, out of the 175 
pages, which we give at random: 

General Advice on the Method of Practice. 
Necessity of Counting. 

Some Special Difficulties. 

Mas leal Memory. 

On Reading Music. 

The Pedal. 

Overcoming of Bad Habits. 

The book will be bound in cloth, and will be a pleasing 
contrast to the ordinary pasteboard cover primers that are 
placed in the hands of a beginner. 

Address the Publisher 

THEODORE PRESSER, 

1704 Chestnut St,, . Philadelphia, Pa. 


Piano Protector 


By WM. B. WAIT, 

Author of “Harmonic Notation (Theo. Presser, 

Phila.), “System of Tangible Music for Use of the 
Blind,” “ Measure , Rhythm , and Form,’ 1 

The Normal Course is based upon the fundamental 
idea that, for the purpose of the development, discipline 
and information of the mind, and for teaching the learner 
how to think and to do, Technical studies in Music are as 
useful as any other branch. 

FEATURES OF THE BOOK, 

Clear, concise statements of facts and principles. 

It deals only with essentials. 

It arranges the materials in grades, by Divisions, 
Courses and Steps, 

It exhibits a distinct mode and Order of development. 

The course is as clearly laid out as in any other branch 
of study. 

Practice based upon understanding of means as applied 
to ends. 

It permits the attention to be given to the hands in 
practice, and not to the pages. 

In schools, it will secure uniformity in the instruction 
given. 

It furnishes the bases for oral recitations and examina¬ 
tions, as in other subjects. 

It is logical, systematic, thorough. 

It is a book for use by schools, teachers and students. 




=I«1I J i 


FOOT-REST COMBINATION. 

This Invention provides a Protection for 
the Piano, also, an 


We will make a deduction^ as usual, to those ordering 
the work in advance of publication. We will send the 
work, post-paid, for only 60 cents to those sending cash 
with order! The work will not be ready for several 
months. 


TmJiTWJV-jrfl 


THEO. PRESSER, 

1704 Chestnut St., t., Pa.; 


CHASE BROS. PIANO CO., 

Factories: Grand Rapids and Muskegon, Michigan. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 

A System of Piano Technic. 

JAMES HAMILTON “HOWE. 

X3LOTH, $1.50. 

Includes a complete Bet of Scales, Arpeggios, Double 
Thirds, Double Sixths, etc., in various motions, together 
with fingered exercises for special developments, and 
School of E mbellishments. It follows nicely the popular 
Pianoforte Instructor, of late issue (by the same Author), 
■in connection with appropriately graded studies and in¬ 
structive compositions. This work has been introduced 
in some of our leading schools of music. A newly- 
revised and corrected edition is in process of publication, 
necessitated by the advanced sales of the work. The 
“ Technic” in the future will be bound in limp cloth, so 
desirable for carrying the same in music rolls. A new 
and original Arpeggio Exercise will be introduced in the 
next edition. 

THEO. PRESSER, 

No. 1704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Address 


EXTENSION FOOT-HESY; 

Connected with, the Pedals—Especially de¬ 
signed to enable Persons of Small Stature ..I 

to Rest their Feet, and also to Work the A PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTOR 

Pedals of the Piano. • . '-I SSm; ■ 

FKICS JLXST® , . Op. 15. 

We 1 WnoT-nrw ®i r n This Instructor includes for its theoretical portkn: 

No’2" “ " (nickel rdated'l 2 50 Notation; Rhythm; Chromatic Signs. Accent; Marks 

No 3 Foot rest and Pedals ( . . 4 ^ of Touch, Power and Tempo; Syneoj ^tion; S brevia- 

No 4 “ “ ’ fnickel Dlated^ 6 00 tion; Marks of Power and Tempo, and Th. Tech 

No. 5. “ “ (iolfshedTrass )\ 8 A 0 “W* A »devoted * “ ' '«**>* 

A at the Pianoforte. — 

Address The Practical part contains a tborouj Technical 

THEO. PRESSER, PHILA., PA. two minor, in all keys, supplemented by attractive Les- 

—.— -sons and Illustrative Compositions. A 

_. r\i 11 111 • . Throughout the work are introduced Duets for Teacher 

The Philadelphia Musical Journal. ^ an ent ?^ 

- —The last four pages are devoted to the Major Scales in 

©ULY 91.00 it YEAR. - all keys, with Grand Arpeggios; the Harmonic, Melodic 

_ _ and Mixed Minor Scales in ml keys, and an original GTSui ; 

surnirum , riniun unnini. min. mi-riAti Arpeggio andOctave Exercise, which is both interesting 

AMERICA S LEADING MUSICAL PUBLICATION. and instructive. r. 

. , „ . . ~ „ The Instructor has been endorsed by the following 

Artists and Teacher.: Wm. H. Sherrod, S. A. Emery, 

Every jgaue contains 16 pages of new mu sic, apd fro m 16 to 2 0 pages Fannie Bloomfield, Neally Stevens, Constantin Stern* 
of musical literature, interestihg and valupE iAMwuo’xeaohew, q, e rg, J. S. Van- Cleve, J. C. Filin ire, - inr Foote, 

Pupils, and all lovers of the Art Divine. It is the official organ of the T _ T _i n„i:_T„,’ ,ii«„ w a 

Pennsylvania state Music Teacher’s Association. Louis Mass, Alex. Lambert, Lalixa bavellee, W. a. a. 

^ Mathews, Carlisle Petersilia, Joshua Phippen, Jr, G. 

A Folio of Music Free to Every Subscriber. H. Howard, W. H. Dana, J. Wolfram, 8. N. Penfield, 

C. Hi Morse. W. G. Smith, Mas Leckner, Willard 
SPECIAL TERMS AND DiSOOUNTS TO MUSIC TEACHERS. g urrj H Kelso, Thomas Tapper, Jr., Norman 

_ , ... , _ _ , _ : \ McLeod, Flora M. Hunter, Ad. M. Foerster, E. R. 

Yearly Subscription, $1.00. Sample Copy, 10 cts. x Kroeger. F. W. Root, W. L. Blumerschein, Wm. Mac- 
-— donald, F. R. Webb, H. M. Wild, Mrs; L. Heerwagen. 

GOULD & WOOLLEY, Publishers, work > wkich “ 7 th fa ™ r and a 

> - y - likewise extensive sale, retails for the small sum of 

1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. $1.50, withliberaldiscount to the profession and trade. 


THEO. PRESSER, 


The Philadelphia Musical Journal 

- ——■ :- 

ONLY *1.00 A YEAR. - 

AMERICA'S LEADING MUSICAL PUBLICATION. 

Educational Department. Edited by Hugh A. oiarka, Mm. 
Doc., University of Pennsylvania. 

Every issue contains 16 pages of new mu sic, ap d from 16 to 20/pages 
of musical literature, interacting and valuame"to 1 Music Teachers, 
Pupils, and all lovers of the Art Divine. It is the ofacial organ of the 
Pennsylvania State Music Teacher’s Association. 

of 

A Folio of Music Free to Every Subscriber. 

[ 8PEOIAL TERMS AND DI8COUNT8 TO MUSIO TEAOHER8. 

Yearly Subscription^ $1,00. Sample Copy, 10 cts. ^ 

GOULD & WOOLLEY, Publisher^ 

1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





































ft IE! BOOK FOE BE&ISHEES; 


Studies in Phrasing 

By W, 8. B. MATHEWS. 

Price 81.60 Net . ' . 


THE ABT OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING.— 

St Hugh A. Clarke, Mus. Doc. Price $1.50, post- 

paid. • ’ 

This is a new work embodying the results of thirty 
fears’ experience of a practical teacher, who' has held 
the responsible position of Professor of Music in the 
Pennsylvania University for the last fifteen years. 

- 'The design of the work ie to furnish a thoroughly 
artistic school Jor beginners, embodying all the latest 
results of the best criticism. The exercises have been 
constructed with great care, and are graded in. such a 
^ ay that th 3 d ffic llties that '< ... * beginr era ar < Imc si 
insensibly overcome. Not. a page has been admitted for 
the purpose of making a book ; no other work lias been 
borrowed from; but every piece in the work is the 
result of careful study of the requirements of a complete 
elements ry scl ool for the pianoforte. 


1617 SPRUCE STREET, 
and 5073 Main Street, Germantown 
prat 


Practical and Pleasing'. 

It is of the utmost importance that a proper beginning 
be made. There are two features in this book that make 
it one of the best works for beginners ever issued, 
namely— 

It Interests the Pupil, it Cultivates the Taste. 

On these two points every teacher must l ook 
for success, and it is well to have a text-book at the 
beginning that lays particular stress upon important 
principles. 

There are numeronsjluetts for teacher and pupil, all 
having a specific object in view. There are a goodly 
number of pleasing pieces of a didactic nature, and exer¬ 
cises for strict and mechanical fingering, such as scales, 
arpeggios, five-finger exercises, etc. 

Address publisher, THEO. PRESSER, 

1704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FREE ADVANTAGES. 

Harmony, Symphony, Instrumental and Vocal Ensemble, Orchestra 
Classes, Lectures on Acoustics and other Musical Topics. 
Concerts by Teachers and Pupils In our own Hall. 

Piano and Organ Recitals. 

TUITION, 97.50 to 930. 

For illustrated circulars apply to 

RICH. ZECKWER, Director. 


A fine collection of Church Tunes, Anthems, Choruses, 

and Gleesf Just from the press. 

Contains 110 Church Tones, 80 Pasres Class 
Songs, 70 Sunday-School Songs, 

33 Pages Anthems. 

Just the Book Teachers have wished for. 192 pp. 


PALMER’S 

New Pronouncing Pocket Dictionary 
of lusical Terms. 

3000 TERMS DEFINED. 

A new and greatly enlarged edition of the Pocket 
Dictionary has recently been issued, which contains up¬ 
ward of 2600 definitions, covering about all that is 
required by musical students and teachers. It should 
be in the possession of every person who studies music. 

TRICE 35 CENTS. 

Address THEODORE PRESSER, 

1704 Chestnut St., Philad’a, Pa. 


A GRADED COURSE OF STUDY 


75 Cents per Copy; $7.50. per Dozen by Mall 


CABINE1 ORGAN 


The great question before vocal music teachers is: How can we im¬ 
prove the names in reading inaaic? This-book contains no new 
method, for character notes have been successfully used for years. 

SPECIAL OFFER. —We will mail om copy to any reader of 
The Etude for only 30 cents, to cover cost. If yon are not satisfied 
after an examination, we will refund the money. Address - 


By M. S. MORRIS. 

PRICE - - - lO Cts. 

Containing the best lists of pieces and studies, vol¬ 
umes of voluntaries, arranged m systematic order for 
reference. 

Address Publisher, 


THEO. PRESSER 

1704 Chestnut Street. - - Philadel 


This work will be sold by subscription, and will be complete in 12 
parts. Each part will be enclosed In an attractive cover and will 
contain at least seven excellent pieces suitable for church service. 
We Bhall also present a number of novelties appropriate, for Con¬ 
certs, etc. The Price of Subscription for the entire work Is (300. 
This will be the finest and most complele'work for the Organ in the 
market; it will contain the most practical and latest compositions of 
the best German, French, American and English writers. 

We would like to impress upon you the fact that— 

1st. The music will be edited in the mostrcarefiil manner. Special 
attention will be given to the Phrasing, Pedal Marking, Registra¬ 
tion, etc. 

2d. The Music will be printed from Engraved plates (not type). , 

3d. No other work gives so much music for so little money. 

4th. Rone of the pieces are loo difficult for the Amateur or the Student, 
and ike Professional Organist will find a large number of compositions 
which are only to be found at present in expensive editions. 

5th. The work will also commend itself to Teachers and Organ 
pupils, on account of the large number of pieces available for instruc¬ 
tion. 

In addition there will be eight pages of reading matter consisting 
of articles on Organ Playing, .Registration, Choir Training, Har¬ 
mony, etc., also descriptions of new Organs, Biographies of noted 
Organists and Organ Composers. - , — 

Every topic will be discussed that will stimulate and aid in the 
development of the Artpf Organ Playing. " 

Everything new in Organ matters in r ■ gard to Concerts, items of 
Personal interest, etc., will be noted. 

“The Organists’ Journal” will contain Twenty Pages in 
Each Pa^t. There will be from 75 to 80 (and possibly more) excel¬ 
lent Organ Pieces in this volume. 

SUBSCRIPTION, $3.00 PER TEAR. 

The first volume is now complete. The second volume is in course 
of publication, and will. be sent, postpaid, on rm the subscrip¬ 

tion. Succeeding parts will be issued and forwarded, one each 
month, until the 14 numbers are complete. 

Circulars and sample pages, giving full information, will be sent, 
ftbe, on receipt of name and address. 

For further information, address 

Theo. PresseR, WM E. ASHMAU&CO. 

f104f Chestnut Stroet, 231 East 80th Street, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.-- . NEW YORK, N. Yi 


FOR MUS/C TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. 


BOOKS I AND II, EACH $1.50. 

EDWABD SCHUBERTH & CO.* Publishers, 

23 Union Square, New York. 


SUITABLE FOR CHORAL SOCIETIES 


AN OPEBETTA. 

By .AIiBEET W. BOB8T. 

London— Novello, Ewer A Co., or from the composer, 3602 Hamilton 

Street, Philadelphia. Special Sernas for quantities. 


Address _. ~ 

THEO. PRESSER, PHILADELPHIA, PA* 
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1,45 


Mr. T. J. DAVIES, Mus. Bac., 

. * f smom , nalli < ij com pond a ,1 3s* i so n , 

Counterpoint, Canon and Fugne, Musical Form and 
Orchestra t^ri- Students prepas i for musical xami ations 
Moat tbor ngh aid yatt iati cc «'• Jomj sitlons rev aed ai I 
corrected. Terms.inoderat >. 

Address 18 LIBRARY BUILDING,; 

Scranton, Pa. 


Harmony Lessons by Correspondence 

ALSO 

Lessons by Mail in Counterpoint and Orchestration. 

For terms and particulars, address 

G-. T. BULLING-, 

174 RACE STREET, CINCINNATI, ©. 

MADAME ANNA STEINIGER, 

CONCERT PIANISTE AND TEACHER, 

BOSTOIT, M-A.13S. 

Beethoven Concerts at Conservatories a Specialty. 
Madame Steiniger.will make a tour, West and South, in January, 
February and March, 1890, introducing her fonr Beethoven Con¬ 
certs. Special terms and nnequaled inducements to teachers who 
will wore for this series of concerts, in their cities or towns. 

Address ygAr ANUTA STEINIOER, Boston, Mass. 

W. S. Be MATHEWS, 

TEACHER OF PIANOFORTE, 

Lecturer and Writer upon Musical Topics, 

No. 2m STATE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 

Ro om 18 . _________ _ 

Mr EL M. BOWMAN, 

(Editor of “ Weitzntan Musical Theory,”) 
STEIK"WAY HALL, 1ST JEW YORK. 
Piakofobte and Organ instrnction by the methods on which 
modern artistic performance is baaed. 

Musical Theory lessons, orally or by correspondence, by the 
Weitzman Method, which, by Its lucid explanations and interesting 
course of study, commends itself to the attention of all who desire 
to beco me thorough musicians, __ 

Milwaukee School of iusic, 


122 BROJIOIf&Y, 


-MILWAUKEE, ®0$« 


- * HARMONY LESSONS BY CORRESPONDENCE, 

GIVEN BY 

J. FIIjljlS©i6E 9 ' IMr©©f©Fo 

~~ MRS. W. H. SHERWOOD, 
Concerts, Piano Recitals and Fi&io Instruction. 

SUMMER PIANO LE88ON8 GIVEN. * 

Address at her residence, 

888 Mewfem-y Street, 

_,__ Boston, Mass. 

EDWARD BAXTER PERRY- 
Concert Pianist and Lecturer. 

Lsctare Eecit&ls at Colleges and Conservatories a Specialty. 

Address, 178 Tremont St if Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Perry makes an Annual Western and Southern Tour, from Sept. 

10th to the holidays. Special Terms to parties on his direct 
_ route desiring recitals at that time. 


HUGH A. CLARKE, Bus. Dos., 

SS3 ^ouitla '3@tlk @ta»©©t 9 

PHILADELPHIA. 


LESSONS BY MAIM 


In Harmony, Counterpoint 
and Composition. 


RICHARD GOERDILER, 

Director of Musio at Perming'ton Seminary, 

PENNINGTON, HEW JERSEY, 

W HITES new, brilliant and original Piano Music, for two and four 
hands, on short notice. Refers to hiB popular compositions, 
published by The' Oliver Ditson Co., Wm. A. Pona & Co., F. A. North 
& Co., Theo. Presser, and reproduced in Leipzig, Germany. For 
terms, apply as above. 


MARY GREGORY MURR 

(pupil op William mason) 

Instructs Teachers and Students in the 

“MASON METHOD OP TOUCH AND TECHNIC.” 

"Will also make engagements for Concerts or Piano Lectures with 
Illustrative Recitals, adapted to general audiences or Musical Asso¬ 
ciations and Classes of Students. 

Address, Care of The Etude. 


C. P. HOFFMANN, 

DIRECTOR CONSERVATORY OP MUSIO, 
■ GXFQHD COLLEGE, OXFORD, OHIO. 

Gives lessons by Correspondence in Harmony, Counterpoint and 
Musical Form. Standard text-books. Plan pursued leads from es¬ 
tablished foundational principles to latest practice in composition. 


irfltefottal tofts. 

ORGKN OP6NINGS, Sc„ 

IMS,. ALBERT W. BOE8T, 

Teach r of the 

mm <&sft M 2 M.MM T 3 ls&M@F , (®m TM 

3602 HAMILTON STREET, 

Philadelp hia. P a. 


missis at push. 
GERMANY, BERLIN. 

20 POTSDAHEB STTBASSE. 

Kliiiortli Conservato r? of Iusic. 

Branches.Taught^ —Piano, Violin, Violoncello, Singing 
and Theory of Music; Also Literature Classes in 
German, French, Italian and English Languages. 

Professors :—Messrs. K. Klindworth, Dj. Langhans, 
Rtifer, Dr. Yedliczka, Dr. Reimann, Tul. Hey and 
other renowned masters. 

Prospectus to be obtained gratis through the Director, 

MJkl&Ii M.E.IMS>WCbSiTH, 

Berlin, 20 Potsdamer Strasse. 





With a Large Faculty of Superior instructors, and 
a splendid building for its exclusive use, the Oberlin 
Conservatory offers unusual advantages for the Study of 
Music. 644 students last year. Total expense for one 
year’s study (38 weeks) need not exceed $300. 

Terms begin Sept. 17, Jan. 6, and April 7. 

If yon are intending to study Music in any of its 
branches, send for catalogue to 

F. B. RICE, Director, 

OBERLIN, OHIO. 


DE PAUW UNIVERSITY, GREENCASTLE, IND. 
Instruction given in all Departments of Music. 

Pupil, Classical, Artist, Choral and Orchestral Concerto, 
Solo, Duet, Trio, Quartette, Ensemble and 
Oratorio Work. 

FIVE OOUR8E8 OF STUDY. 

Room, Board, Practice and Sheet Music at reasonable rates. 
For Circulars, appiy to 

JAMES H. HOWE, DEAN, GBEENOASTLE, IND 
For Circulars of other University Departments, apply to 
President, Alexander Martin, D.D., ll.d., College of Liberal Arte. 
Rev. S. L. Bowman, a.m., s.t.d. , Dean of School of Theology. 

Hon. Alexander C. Downey, ll.d. /Dean of School of Law. 

Henry A. Mills, Dean of School of Art. 

Samuel S. Parr, “ Normal School. 


Me .J^USICIHN. 

§Jfi® ©Sieet of tftiA to 

to me Better alJ&epAfan^i^. 
©lyo^ment of oeaufifuf Miu&i©. 

- Sm sis groitss., Gaels* 75 ©is. 

Th® work contains analyses of many of the best 
compositions by Classical writers. Starting with the 
very easiest pieces for beginners, it leads on, in pro¬ 
gressive order, through six grades, to the most difficult 
works written for the Piano-forte. 

It presupposes no knowledge of harmonyi but, 
starting with the simplest forms of composition, ex-' 
plains the most essential points, just as occasion pre¬ 
sents itself in the different worts under consideration, 

"’be under¬ 
work has 


A lAJVli -- VMV " -- ' 

using Buch concise and lucid language as will be 
stood by mentallyieBs-developed scholars. The wc 
met with the unqualified endorsement of all those-who 
have examined it. 


A. MUSIC SCHOOL. 


m 


i 





DAM MUSICAL INSTITUTE, fABBEfi, OHE 

• An institution devoted exclusively to the study of 
Music. Gives instructions in all departments of Music, 
with a thorough and Systematic Course of 
Study f and a Faculty of the highest excellence and 
efficiency. Founded in 1869. S^St- Send for Catalogue. 


A STANDARD TEXT-BOOK, 


FBIOB - 


Claverack College 

COISEEYATOEY OF MUSIC AID AET, 

Claverack, Columbia County, IT. Y. 


CHAS. W. LANDON. 


Musical Director. 


Courses in Piano and Voice Culture, Organ, Violin, Cornet, Har¬ 
mony and Counterpoint. 

Normal Course for Music Teachers. Weekly Lectures and Musicales. 

NEW DEPARTURE. 

A Special and Original Course for Learning the Art of Teach¬ 
ing Music. 

Becitals by distinguished artists during: the year. 

Individual lessons only. Daily use of the Technicon and Techni- 
phone. All practice under supervision. 

Classes in Chorus Drill, Vocal Sight Steading:, and 
Tonic Sol-fa. 

Portrait and Figure Painting in Oil or Water Colors. Landscape, 
fruit and flowers from nature. Modeling in Clay,, Crayoning, 
Pastelle and Charcoal Sketching, Architectural, Mechanical and 
Free-Hand Drawing, and Drawing in India Ink, are thoroughly 
developed by the most modern theories of teaching. 

Diplomas and Degrees Conferred. 


Thirty-Seventh Year Opens September 15th. 

SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 

A. H. fliAOK, A. M., President. 


MIR1CAH CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 

/ Checkering Hall Building, Chicago. 


All branches of Music, School of Lyric and Dramatic 
Art; Normal Department for the training of 
Teachers; Languages. Course of instruc¬ 
tion thorough and progressive. 

•WW Blt SESSION, JULY 7th to AUGUST - 8th. 
FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 8th. 

Catalogue mailed free on application. •, * ■ - 

J. J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. 
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DANA’S PRACTICAL HARMONY, ! 















Portraits of Famous Composers 

JUST PUBLISHED IN PHOTO-GRAVURE. 

BEETHOVEN,MOZART,OHOPIN and VVAONEB. 

Size 1-12x16 in. (IHe size), on 22x28 paper, @.$1.00 

“ 8-8Ms*M in* (cabinet size), @ .— .35 

(Printed on Japanese paper, mounted on beveled card board.) 

FRAMED. 

Size 1—Framed, 20x24, In 2-Inch oak, with M-lneh sliver 

Inside, @ ... ■••••■ •• ........ ... $3.00 

Size 2 -Framed, 12x14, in 1>£-inch oak, .—. I.7B 

BOXING CHARGED EXTRA. 

The following- are in preparation and will be issued id the order 
named:— Bach, Hakndbi^ Haydn, Liszt, Mkndelssohn, Mkybb- 
bebb, Schubert, Schumann, Webee and others. 

Subscript] ns should be placed now. 

JELLIESEK & JACOBSO'N, PubBtohars, 

IS East 17tli Street, New York. 

For Sal s by 

rHEO. PRESSER, 1704 Chestnut St., Phllada., Pa. ' ?- 

FOR BEGINNERS’ USE. 


RAPID METHOD 

FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 

PART I. 

Containing 184 pages, large size. Its system of in¬ 
struction is easy, yet progressive, and music teachers 
are rapidly adopting this NEW WORE. 

Price only $2.00, postpaid. 


MUSICAL GAME. 

ALLEGRANDO. 

Instruction and Pleasure Combined. 

A SPLENID GAME £0R EVERY HOME. 

’{ lis eowdata of carts, , i wl ich the different i tee and rests 
are printed, one on every card; After a nnmber are distributed among 
'*> * players, the aid are >layed . ncee* an * jgeth i 
they are played until the value of a whole note is reached, when it 
mints me for the pen i wl played the last cai * at 1 ompl ed th< 
whole note. This gives a general idea only. Fnll directions, with 
rnlee for a number of different games, tables showing the notes, rests, 

“ ms, Ac., accompany the fa*#,. ■ ■ 

Those m ning o play the Plan rgan, Vi n, o way other i ru- 

ment; those wh i • -hoe wh h »read nusi faster; ir hct, * 1 

who ue i iterated in a isic ne I this chai ming gaio . 

V feMshes. the ml ;f 'ot h (m. »nd rest% 

The uiiea of the hot » 

The t rioi teyoii whicl mnst< e written. 

of .time;:' , ■■ . ■ 

l^f^il’ceia.inastesl Smctto'sw,: ;-v>- : ; ■ - 

The easiest way to learn to read music. 

You e ./s pla ingai interesting gam 

It is reailly learnHi, - v >n by •! lie t n 

Time devo id to playing thl game is n r» 1, to most games 
A ^iendid.gtohe tor..'evening parties 
A new* Mature- itlw y unlike an <i f i w ; .u- 
Parent « in sac i their hildren tt n Jim *n of music, even i lot 
lamsIdsBa themseiveeJ '■y;.- 

Interesting to old and young, beginners and advanced alike. 

Those intending to study musio will find it to their advantage to play 
this game & while «fo t h inlng lessons 

Price, 50 Cents. 

Address Publisher, 

THEO. PRESSER, 

704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


49- SEND FOR A FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 
Address 

THE W. W. WHITNEY CO.,' 

TOLEDO, O. 


H. B. STEVENS & CO., 

Music Publishers I Importers. 

169 TREMONT ST,, 

BOSTON, MASS. 


Agents for the Standard Cheap Editions—Peters, 
Angener, Cotta, Breitkopf & Hartel, 
Schlesinger, Etc. 

We wish to call the attention of Directors of 
Music in Schools and Seminaries, also of Music 
^Teachers in general, to our stock of Foreign and 
American Music. We make a specialty of good 
fingered editions, and when desired will send 
-seleetions-of different grades for inspection. 


SPEGIAL ATTENTION PAID TO MAIL ORDERS. 


TERiS LIBERAL Catalogue sent free 

- -. . — ——===== on application, and 

also Bulletin of New Musio sent regularly 
to those sending their address. 


THE ELEMENTS 

HAR»ONI(TnOTATION 

For Classes or Individuals. 

; - ' ^ ' ' BY ■ ■ V ’ 

WILLIAM B. WAIT. 

PRICE SO CENTS. 

A Preparation for the Study of Harmony. 

Address Publisher, 

THEO. PEE§SEB» 

PHILADELPHIA, PA 


. NEW, EASY AND PROGRESSIVE 

Method for the Pianoforte. 

BY JULIUS E. MULLER. 


PRICE $1.00. BOI HD IN BOARDS. 

This is an entirely new work. The anthor is an active 
teacher, who is well known as the composer of that once 
opular parlor piece “ Falling Leaves.” In this work 
e has aimed at the popular taste. The names of 
Streabbog and Spindler appear the oftenest. The book 
ha’s very few exercises. Address ' 

THEO. PRESSER, 

No. 1704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Adviee to Young Students of the Pianoforte. 

By ALBERT W. BORST. 

PBIGE, to CUu 

Some good advice for every one studying the .piano- 


SOLICITORS WANTED 

To secure subscriptions for the Manual of Musi®, by 
W. M. Dekthiok. This book, which is enjoying a 
larger sale than any musical work of, the price ever 
offered to the public, is introduced exclusively by sub¬ 
scription. Music teachers and -musical people gladly 
assist our representatives to secure the largest possible 
sale, thereby rendering their employment most pleasant 
and remunerative. 

We employ only those who possess the necessary in 
telligence, address and general attainments to enable 
them to fully maintain the high artistic ahd literary 
character of the work, and to snch we offer permanent 
situations at a liberal salary or commission. We^invite 
correspondence. Address 

1AKUAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

415 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL 



HMD, SQDA 0, aM UPRIGHT 



These Instruments ha *. been before th . Pul lie for over 
fifty years, m I upon th ir t xcelleh e ale ae 
have attained an . 

UNPURCHASE DP RE-EMINENCE. 

• Which establishes them as 

UNEQUALED 

Tone, Toncl, fsrMaiisMp, ai DnraMlito I 

fyozy PUmo fnlly Warranted for 5 Years. 

wm, fcilit *, ,c.o. s " 

88 & 84 E. Baltimore Street, BALTIMORE, 
148 Fifth Ave., near 20th St., NEW YORK. 
817 Pennsylvania Ave., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A CIRCULAR 


TO THE MUSICAL PROFESSION. 


“ Profound,” “instructive” and “beautiful” are 
the attributes generally accorded the' lectures of 
the late Karl M©rz. With singular skill he 
wrestled with musical philosophy, musical history 
and musical sestheticism, and he understood it to 
deeply move the musician and to enchant the 
amateur. Wherever he lectured he inspired a 
greater estimate for the musical art and higher 
respect for the musical profession. 

He was often urged to issue his lectures in hook 
form, but he would invariably reply:— 

“It is time enough when lam dead. 
They may be published then to bene¬ 
fit my wife , if she survives me•" 

This beautiful wish is to be carried out. Con¬ 
stantin Sternberg, the distinguished pianist, and 
Johannes Wolfram, the noted musician, will edit 
the lectures gratuitously, and Dr. Charles H. 
Merz, of Sandusky, O., the worthy son of the 
late Karl Merz, has associated himself with his 
father’s special friend, Theodore Presser, in pub¬ 
lishing said lectures. - . 


/ 


Send your orders to 


THEODORE PRESSER, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., 

or Dr. CHARLES H. MERZ, 

SANDUSKY, .0. 


Price of Book , Mailed; 

$1.50. 
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>i. BOE K E LMAN’S 

COMPOSITIONS. 


Innagnration March. Tor four hands................ .$1.00 

“ “ For eight hands.1.75 

Romans* . F Vio or Viol he lio. ' . ' . .. .75 

Bnllabile. For Orchestra." Orchestra parts................ 1.60 

Score.....1.00 

M : For Piano. Op. 8 .............. . .75 

PMonaiiN de Concert. For Plano Solo. Op l ...... .00 

“ “ “ For eight, hands.2.00 

False de la Heine. Op. 5. For Plano. .90 

i- Chef li. Mon an » -it 1 ' 1 c Oj • ... .. ' ,: 

Xu dc k Einsamkeli t ing Di h« ■ . Op 

“ “ “ Single set parts...25 

Sehnsucht. For Piano Solo; Op; 8........................ .50 

Address THEODORE PRESSER, 

1704 ch« str -t *, iphiisi leltpMa, 

TEACHERS' 

POCKET METRONOME. 

SIMPLE. GilVEIIERT, IEIT MID IHEXPERSIIL 

: fha ■ 


Price, Niokel-plated, 50 Cents, Net, Postpaid. 

Giving the correct Metronomic Marks after the 
Maelzel Standard, together with the 
True Tempos of all the Dances. 

These instruments have been especially manufactured 
for The Etude, and will be sent as a premium to any one 
sending two subscribers. Address 

THEO. PEESSIB, 1704 Chestnut Si, Philad’a, Pa, 

Grand Success! The Sleigh Riiia 

BV W. M. TBELOAB. 
fireatestMosicalloveltyoftheTImes. 
BOLOTSc. DUET, $1.00. 

This great piece is played with 
bells and whips, (chorus ad lib.) 

Creates unbounded enthnst- 
„ ... .. asm wherever played Just wbat 
Swiss helfeufedln you want. 50,000 already sold. 

this piece 40c. Send75c forth© solo.or81forthe 
duet, mention this paper and we will send a pair o f 
beUa FBm TRELOAR MUSIC M., Mexico, Mo, 

- THE!, 

HENRY F. MILLER 


TWO NEW BOOKS. 


A GRAND ORATORIO. 


By HUGH A. CLARKE, Mus. Doc. 

Price $1.50, Bound in Boards. 


“Choice Classics. 


FOR PIANO. 



The libretto of this Oratorio is taken from the Bible, 
and gives, in an epitomized form, the story of the taking 
of Zion by David—The prosperity of Jerusalem—The 
defection of Israel—The consequent destruction of the ? 
city and the king’s captivity. 

The theme now takes up the promise of restoration . 
under the reign of the fkomised king—His coming—His 
rejection—The final desolation of th city—Concluding 
with the promise of the Heavenly City and the descent 
of the New Jerusalem. 

The Oratorio is to be produced in April by the Phila¬ 
delphia Chorus, with a large chorus and orchestra, and 
has already excited widespread interest among musical 
people as the first work of such magnitude written and 
produced in America. 

• THEODORE PRESSER, 

PUBLISHER, 

1704 CHESTNTJT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA 

We have just published 

PRACTICAL HARMONY; 

DESIGNED FOR THE USE OF PIANO STUDENTS. 

BY 

DE. F. X,. KITTEB. 

Prioe 75 Cents in Paper - 91.00 in Boards 

A work of the greatest importance to students of har¬ 
mony and the pianoforte. There is no other work of 
this kind in our language, and we are sure that it will 
occupy a distinguished place in our system of musical 
education. It takes the pupil over the whole ground of 
harmony. All the rules are covered in exercises of the 
most varied kind, to be played at the pianoforte. It is a 
good preparation for the art of composition and improvi¬ 
sation, calculated to incite the student to musical pro¬ 
duction. The work will help greatly to, facilitate the 
young musician's difficult task regarding the thorough 
study, of harmony. 

THEO. PRESSER, 

, . Publisher, 

1704 Chestnut Street. 


A judicious selection - from the works of foreign authors 
of the highest rank. A glance at the contents will be 
sufficient for players of musical discrimination. Printed 
, from new engraved plates on finest quality music paper. 


CONTENTS: 

AIR BE BALLET....... JADASSOHN 

ALBUM LEAF... GRUTZMACHER 

ALBUM. LEAF .. BARGIEL 

AM MEER..... ...SCHUBERT 

AT EVENING).........8CHYTTE 

BARCAROLE.................. TSCHAIKOW8KY 

BONNE NU1T..................NIEMANN 

CANZONETTA............................................JENSEN 

CANZONETTA......HOLLAENJDER , 

CANZ ONETTA .. .MERKEL ■ 

CHILDHOOD’S FROLICS...... ..MEYER 

CONSOLATION'.. ..LISZT 

CRADLE ■ SONG. KJERULF 

FIRST MEETING,.... ............NICODE 

FLEETING TIME...HABEEBIER 

FLOWER OF SPRING..................HABERBIEB 

FROLICS...............'.von WILM 

HAPPINESS E NOUG H.........SCHUMANN 

HERZENSLIEDCHEN...... .. .BAUSE 

LEICHTES SPIEL......... ...................WOLFF 

LIED OHNE WORTE....... HOLZEL 

LOVE . SONG. .... HENSELT,' 

MELODIE.... MOSZKOWSKI 

MELODIE .........VON HOLTEN 

MENUETTO ......................... N 1 

MOMENT MUSICAL, ....f 

MURMURING ZEPHYRS...,.(jbhsbs) NIEMANN 

NOCTURNE.. .MEYE B -HELMUND 

NORWEGIAN SONG... HOFMANN 

ON THE KTYUIiBT,. .HOFMANN 

POLONAISE:.... .MERKEL 

REPENTANCE.... .NICODE - 

ROMANCE.... R UBINS TEIN 

ROMANCE. ........SCHUMANN' 

SERENADE... HABEEBIER 

SLUMBER SONG.. „.... HELLER 

TRAUMEREI.. .SCHUMANN / 

VILLAGE MUSICIANS...vow WILM 

ZUR LAUTE.... HOFMANN 


Price, in Boards, 
Prioe, in Cloth, 


$1.00 

1.50 


Classic Duos 
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T BE E E T U 13 E 


IHSTEUCTITE, INTERESTING and MU8ICAX. 

TWENTY STUDIES 

FOR 

THE PIANOFORTE, 

OF MODERATE DIFFICULTY, 

For Development of Style, Expression and 
Technique. 

INSCRIBED TO THE MUSIC TEACHEBS OF AMERICA. 

■ ■ ■' BIT. 

ANTON STRELEZKI, 

In Op. 100.—Volume II. 

THEODORE PRE8SER, 

1704 Chestnut St. t Philadelphia, Pa. 


A NEW BOOK ON A NEW PLAN. 



ig u .—h A " 


By W. F. GATES. 

rice One Dollar and Fifty Cents. 

M USICAL MOSAICS Is a unique book. It is the first book in 
the English language that presents the very best sayings on 
musical topics, chosen from the highest rank of authors. 
The selections are principally in the line of aesthetics and criticisms, 
and range from one line to three pages. Much time and labor has 
been spent on the -work, and the book-maker has shown much skill 
in its general make-up. The idea, in its preparation, was to present 
to the.music-loving public just as much of the cream of musical 
writings as could be condensed into 300 pages. All useless or value¬ 
less matter has been omitted, and as & result we have a volume con¬ 
taining the best sayings and writings of the writers on musical 
topics, in all ages and countries. 

170 AUTHORS. 
600 ■ QUOTATIONS. 

We give below a few of the names of writers from whose works 
selection has been made, and the number of quotations from them:— 


Beethoven, 18. 
Fillmore, 21. 
Hauptmann, 7. 
Hitler, 11. 

Liszt, 12. 

Schumann, 60. 
Weber, 8. - 
TUbaut, 6. 


Christian!, 15. 

Goethe, 11. 

Haweis, 12. 

I u dclasulm 

Wagner,’16. 

Fauer, 5. 

Van Clere, 7. 


Introduction to Studies in Phrasing. 


‘ f 


FIRST LESSONS 



W. S. B. MATHEWS. 


PRICE - 


$1.60. 


The author has brought together a valuable 
collection of little pieces, musical and poetic in 
quality, within the ability of children’s fingers 
and within the range of the children’s minds. 
They are taken from the most successful col 
lections of this class of tone poems for children 
the world can show. 

, There are, in all, 34 distinct pieces: among 
them will be found— 


.#V 




IL 


N iot G( > ut 111 < th hat Re fill Harntfomoas, 
1 jothinj M -I.- v i ich h Ip on wond rfal 
to. Endure Extremes of Weather, > 
Hot or Cold. 


(If .yea :have no Guitar, Mnndclln, Banjo, Flute or 
Violin, call or send for lists of fine instruments-at our branch 
store. J. C. Haynes & Cor, 88 Court Street, Boston.) 


SABBATH-DAY MUSIC; For Piano; 88 beautiful Melo¬ 
dies, finely arranged. Price 81. 


Vol. 2 of Miss Eleanor W. Everest’s ALBUM 
12 first-class Songs by the best authors. Price Si. 


Or BONCS. 


COLLEGE SONGS. New, enlarged edition. 82 jolly Songs. 
200,000 sold. Price SO cents. 

OLD FAMILIAR DANCES. For the Piano. 100 of them. 
Easy, and as marry as they can be. 60 cents. 

FOR MUSIC FESTIVALS. 

THE ATL AS. By Carl Zerrabn. 23 splendid Choruses,Sacred 
and Secular. Most of them quite new. 81. 


Space will allow us to mention bnt nineteen of the one hundred 
and seventy authors. 

This is a book for musician and non-musician, for professional 
and amateur,"for teacher and pupil, for all who know or who wish to 
know anything of mnsic in its highest sphere. It has been warmly 
indonad by teachers and artists in this country and England ana 
will fill a place in our libraries and on our tables that_bas hereto¬ 
fore been vacant. 

Evm ^teacher—every student—should own MUSICAL TWO. 

As a presentation voinme it cannot be excelled. 

Address all orders to 

THEODORE PRESSER, 

1704 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


EDWARD BAXTER PERRY’S 
Fantasy foe Piano, 

JDX'Ml LOBELBI; 


BASED UPON THE SHINB LEGEND. 

Universally pronounced the best Lorelei yet written, in the old or 
new world. 

Melodionsjand descriptive; excellent study for the left hand. 
Played in 100 concerts throughout the eonntiy, by the composer 
and Mr. W. H. Sherwood, since its publication, Marcn 1st, 1888. 

Address , TH£0. PRESSER, 1704 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


Melodie.... 


Slumber Song. 

.Gurlltt. 

Three Angles... 

.Relneeke. 

Happy Farmer.. 


Holiday Ere. 

.Baumfelder. 

Ghost Story.. 


Jovial Huntsman. 

............. Merkel* 

Study-Game of Tag. 


Good Night... 

.Loeschhorn. 

A Little Story. 

....Kullak. 


CHOICE SACRED SOLOS, 34 fine songs....$1. 

CHOICE SACRED SOLOS, for Low Voice, 40 songs......81. 

SONG CLASSICS, Soprano and Tenor, 50 songs...81. 

SONG CLASSICS, Low Voice, 47 songs........81. 

CLASSIC BARITONE AND BASS SONGS.81. 

CLASSIC TENOR SONGS, 86 songs..81. 

CHOICE VOCAL DUETS, the very best-....81. 

EVEREST'S ALBUM OF SONGS, good selections..81. 

MAUD V. WHITE'S ALBUM, tasteful songs.81. 

SULLIVAN'S VOCAL ALBUM, a master's work.„....81. 

POPULAR SONG COLLECTION, 37 good songs.81. 

GOOD OLD SONGS we used to sing, 115 songs.....81. 

COLLEGE SONGS, 115,000 sold...50c. 

COLLEGE SONGS FOR BANJO; FOR GUITAR, each_81. 

RHYMES AND TUNES. Osgood. Sweet home music.81. 

' INSTRUMENTAL? - 

PIANO CLASSICS, Vol. 1,44 pieces........81. 

PIANO CLASSICS, Vol. 2, 31 pieces..81. 

CLASSICAL PIANIST, 42 pieces.81. 

POPULAR PIANO COLLECTION, 27 pieces.81. 

POPULAR DANCE MUSIC COLLECTION.81. 

YOUNG PEOPLE'S CLASSICS, 52 easy pieces...81. 

The above are all superior'boohs. 


WITH PIECES BY 


MENDELSSOHN, SPINDLER, 

BEETHOVEN, LICHNER, 

FOERSTER, GAYRHOS, 

ETO. 

The pieced are all closely annotated, fingered, 
etc. There is also, at the beginning of the work, 
a few chapters on the object and manner of 
using the work; Rudiments of Musical Form; 
Phrasing; What it is to Play with Expression; 
Subjective and Objective in playing, etc. 

The work is intended to precede the two vol¬ 
umes of “Studies in Phrasing,” which are among 
the most popular musical text-books now used 
in the country. As a work of genuine useful¬ 
ness in teaching, the volume cannot be excelled. 

We will, for a limited time, offer the work at 
reduced rates. 


<OUR SPECIAL OFFER. 

SO cents "will jpriiear© a copy, 
when published. If cash accom¬ 
panies the order. 


Address publisher, 

Theodore Presser-,-. 


EMERSON’S NEW RESPONSES. K>*hS 

Quartet and Church Ohoirs; 74 short pieces of sacred music of the 
beat character, such as your choir needs. 


THE TESPERINCE CRUSADE. gJSSstfV?. 

L. O. Emerson and Edwin Moore. Earnest, refined, elevated poetry 
and muBic, which will be most welcome to the best classes of 
temperance workers. _ 

QflPfi UARMflNV (60 cts., 86 doz.), by L. O. Emerson. 
wUHO sIMFInlUIe I . Just exactly the book that will suit;; 
you for this winter’s Singing Classes. Also an appropriate and good 
book for High Schools. __ 

Adopt, without fear, for Graded Schpols, our 

QfliC MANIIAI (Book 1,30 cts., 83 doz.j os Book 2,40 
OLsia Mn UNLi cts., 84.20do*.; or Books, 50 cts.,84^0 
doz.) Admirably adapted to the different ages of school life, with 
plain instructions and best of music. 


1704 OHestnnt Street, 

PHILADELPHIA, BA 


CLASSIC FOUR-HAND COLLECTION (81) . Nine- 
teeiysuperior Duets for Piano, by Godard, Bohm, Hofmann, Brahms, 
and other first-class composers, 

YOUNC PLAYERS’ (81.00). 51 of the very best and 
POFilLAR; COLLECTION very easiest pieces for begin¬ 
ners, filling 143 pages. Heartily commended to Piano Teachers as 
the first book of pieces (or recreations) to use. 


WHITNEY’S.. (82). 33 good pieces for Manual and Pedal, 
ORGAN ALBUM by 20 good composers. — 


OPERATIC (8i). 19 of the best operas are rep- 

PIANO COLLECTION resented, and their melodies form 
the themes foFas many pieces, by the hit modern composers, fur¬ 
nishing the very best entertainment for the lovers of favorite 
operatic airs. - - 

CHOICE SACRED SOLOS. For Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano 
or Tenor. (81.) 35 of the most lovely sacred songs, suitable for- 
solos in church, or for enjoyment at home. 


The bea^ Companion for an Instruction Book is MASON'S 
PIANOFORTE TECHNICS, containing every exercise needed 
for the full development of technical ability on the pianoforte. By 
Dr. William Mason, with explanations by W. S. B. Mathews. Price 
82.50. ' ____ 

Any Booh Mailed for Betail Price . 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 

BOSTON. 

C. H. DITSON & CO., LYON & HEALY, J. E. DITSON ft C0. f 
.867 Broadway, New York-. Chicago. 1228 Chestnut St., Phila. 






































